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PREFACE 


The following essay is a translation of the late Professor G. Biihler’s original 
German treatise entitled “Ueber das Leben des Jaina Monches Hemachandra, des 
Schulers des Devaehandra aus der Vajra^akha,” which appeared in the Denkschriften der 
philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserliclien AJcadetme der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 
vol, xxxvii ( 185 9), pp. 171-258. 1 Biihler’s treatise has since 2 remained the most authentic 
and thorough biographical statement on the life of Hemacandracarya ( 108S s -1173 A. D.), 
the most eminent Jaina (Svetambara) monk and polymath of mediaeval Gujarat. A 
shrewd and talented exponent of his faith, Hemacandra won himself an undying name 
in the history of Jainism. He wielded great influence over Jayasimha Siddliaraja (A. D. 
1094-1143), one of the mightiest monarohs of Gujarat, and actually converted his 
sucoessoi, king Kumarapala, so that the Jaina religion gained a firm footing in Gujarat, 
which has not been shaken as yet. Hemacandra was, moreover, one of the greatest 
Indian scholars of all time, whose vast learning and literary labours are sufficient to secure 
him an honoured place in the history of Indian Philology. His life should indeed 
be of great appeal and interest, not only to the students of Jainism but also to 
those of Sanskrit literature and of ancient Indian history and culture. None 'would 
therefore dispute the desirability of rescuing Biihler’s masterly treatise on the life of 
Hemacandra from the almost obsolate files of the above-mentioned Viennese journaj and 
of presenting an English version of the same so as to attract a wider circle of readers. 

It only remains for mo to perform the very pleasant task of expressing my deep 
gratitude to Muni Jinavijayaji and to Sjt. Bahadur Singhjl Singhi, the editor and the 
founder of the Singhi Jaina Series, for their kind and helpful interest in my humble 
literary activities. I am also specially indebted to Professor Dr. M. Winternitz, who 
not only has kindly written the Foreword to this work but has also carefully read the 
printed forms in advance and suggested improvements, most of which are incoporated 
in the Errata. To my friend and colleague, Professor Krishna Kripalani, B. A., 
Bar-at-law, my thanks are due for his kindly going through the MS. with me. 

Vidyabhavana, V 
Visva-Bharati, l 

SANTINIKETAN, i M. P. 

July, 193G, J 


1 Simultaneously also issued as a separate reprint. 

2 See also T. Zachariae, Die ind. Worterbucher (^GIAP. i. 3b [1897]), pp. 30-35; H. Jacobi, 
ERE. vol. vi, p. 591; J. Hertel, Ausgem'ihlte Erzahlungen aus Hemacandras Paris'istaparvan, 
Leipzig (1908), Einleitung, pp. 1-5, 

3 According to Jacobi’s calculation the birthdate of Hemacandra would be the 1st December 
1088 A D., see Hertel, ibid. p. 1, n. 2, 
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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 

Professor George Btihler was one of those great German scholars to whom 
largely goes the credit for the development of the science of Indology. His whole life was 
dedicated to the study and research of ancient Indian history and literature. Indian 
archeology and epigraphy are greatly indebted to this scholar for his contributions. 
He brought to bear upon these subjects a trained and unbiassed mind. His study of the 
history and literature of the Jaina religion was specially painstaking and sympathetic. 
Prof. Herman Jacobi derived great support from the researches of Dr. Btihler in 
refuting the view of Prof. Weber that Jainism was merely a sect of Buddhism and 
in establishing the antiquity and the independance of Jainism as a religious sect. Dr. 
B ii h 1 e r’s researches on the Jaina stupa at Mathura and inscriptions thereon deserve 
special mention. 

Ho was the first scholar to discuss critically and exhaustively, as far as the material 
available to him allowed, the life and times of Hemacandra-one of the greatest figures 
of the Jaina Church. Dr. B u hler when an officer in the Educational Department of the 
Bombay Government had rare opportunities of visiting and examining some of the famous 
Jaina Bhandars of Gujrat and Raj put ana. These investigations provided him with 
ample material which enabled him to prepare the present study on Hemacandra. He 
possessed that acumen and insight which made him appreciate the proper historical value 
of such Prabandha works as the Prabhdvakacarita, and the Prabandhacintdmani. 

The present study on the life of Hemacandra was first published in German 
language about fifty years back. Since that time much new material has been discovered 
which throws considerable light on the problems which were then obscure to this learned 
scholar. 


The material on which he had to rely was then only in the form of MSS. which 
were defective in many ways. Most of it is now more or less critically edited and 
published. All the works of Hemacandra himself were also not available to him in 
. properly edited and printed form. So it is but natural that in the light of this new 
and more adequate material some discrepancies should be discovered in this learned study. 
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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR 


Of the new material, that has been discovered since Dr. Buhlcr published his 
study, the Kumdrctpdlapratibodha of Somaprabhacary a should be mentioned first. 
This work was completed in the year V. S. 1241 (= A.D. 1185) that is eleven years after 
the death of Hemacandra. It was composed and finished by Somaprabhacarya 
while residing at Anahillapura in the vasati (that is the residence) of the poet- 
laureate Sri pa la. Three disciples of H emaean dr a-namely Mahcndra muni, 
Vardhamana muni and Gupacandra gani — had attended to it with great interest as 
it was being read to them. The first copies of the work were prepared by the order of 
Abhayakumara-a leading rich citizen of Anahillapura and a favourite of 
Kumarapala. Thus this book is the work of a contemporary learned man who was in 
close contact of Hemacandra and his pupils and devotees. Though this work is volumi¬ 
nous, unfortunately it does not give as much information about the lives of Kumarapala 
and Hemacanra as to satisfy our expectations. However whatever information it 
gives is quite reliable and of first class historical importance. Dr. Buhlcr was altogether 

unaware of this work. 

. * 

Next to this comes the Mohardj apardijaya nataka of Y a s a h p a 1 a a contemporary 
of Hemacandra and Kumarapala. Dr. Biihler was aware of this drama and 
had taken notice of it, but it appears he had not himself gone through this work. If he 
had availad himself of both these works he would have been able to give a more accurate 
and satisfactory account of the conversion of Kumarapala by Heniiieandra. 

In addition to these two literary works we have been fortunate enough to 
discover other historical references which help us in understanding more clearly and 
definitely matters which were regarded by Dr. Biihler as doubtful or incapable of a 
consistent explanation. For example, take the year of the conquest of Miilava by. 
& id d ha raj a. Now we have discovered certain colophons at the end of MSS. which help 
us in settling this question. Ag-ain Dr. Biihler has raised many doubts as to the 
reliability of the evidence which goes to show the influence of other learned Jaina S.caryay 
on Siddharaja ( Chapt. IV p. 33 ). These doubts get solved by the pras'asli of V- S. 
1193 at the end of the Mumsuvrataswdmicarita of Candrasiiri which is published in 
the fifth report of Prof. P e t e r s o n ( pp. 7-18 ). 

It appears that Dr. Biihler could not go through all the works of Hemaca* 
ndra carefully. Otherwise some of the mistakes could have been avoided. For example 
B iih 1 er says"In none of his works, known so far, does Hemeandra give the name, 
of his teacher, although ample opportunity should have been offered for the same.” (p. 10) 
It is rather strange that Dr. B ii h 1 e r should pass such a remark. In fact, in the 
Trisastis'aldhdpuriisacaritra from whose 10th parvan he gives copious quotations, 
Hemacandra not only refers to his Guru but says that it was through his prasiida. 
(blessings) that he could be so rich in learning.'* As Dr. Biihler probably could not 

3TFTOT 1 1) Va I) 
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lead this huge Jaina Epic by Hemaeandralie could not properly appreciate the poetic 
gifts of the great Acarya. Dr. B lihler does not seem to have read carefully the Chcmdo- 
■nus'dsana of Hemacandra-a work on metrics - otherwise he would not have said that the 
work does not contain verses in praise of Siddharaja ( p. 36 ). The Vratti has verses 
both in praise of Kumarapala as well as Siddharaja. Dr. Bith 1 er’s estimate of 
Horaacandra’s grammar is also defective. He says—“The grammar does not, it is 
true, contain 125,000 S'lokas, as Merutunga would have us believe. But including the 
commentaries and the appendices which, in their turn, have commentaries, it has something 
like 20,000 to 30,000 S'lokas,” (p. 18). There is enough evidence to support the opinion of 
.Merutunga that the Stddha-IIemet. grammar consists of 125000 slokas. ITemacandra 
himself, wrote a Brh%nnydsa resembling the Adahdbhdsya of Patanjali. From older 
references we learn that this Nyasa alone consisted of 80—8-1000 verses. Unfortunately a 
great part of this Nyasa appears to be lost. A few fragments of this Nyasa are, however, 
found in old Jaina Bhandaras. These alone amount to about 20000 to 25000 verses. 
The Sidrapdtha, the Lcighutikd , the Byhcdtlkd, the Dhulupdtha, the Unddipdihci, the 
Livgdnus dsana etc. of this grammar, which are mostly printed and published, consist 
of no less than fifty thousand slokas. 

Dr. B ii h 1 c r con fuses the Pramdnarriimdn Hi of Hemaeandra yvitli the 
Syddvdda-mavjart which is in reality a commentary by Mallisena on the Anyuyoga- 
vyamcchedadvatrins'ika - a hymn of 32 verses — by He mean dr a. This Prariidnctmlmdnsd 
is incomplete. There is reason to believe that this was probably his last work. 


Thus one finds that Dr. B ii h 1 e l* s account of the life of H e m a c an d r a requires 
to ho revised and corrected at several places in the light of new material. I cannot give 
hero all such revisions and corrections with relevant evidence, for the fear that it might 
double the bulk of the volume. Again it is in the fitness of things that I should leave 
this study which has become a classic on the subject as it is. 






My attention was first drawn to this learned study on the life of Hemaeandra 
in tho year 1915-16 when I was engaged in editing the Kumdmpdlapratibodha of 
Somaprabhacarya, by my late lamented friend Mr. C. D. Dalai the originator and 
the first editor of the G.O.S. As I did not then know German I had to wait for two years 
before I got tho substance of it at Poona through a German-knowing friend of mine. 
I was so impressed witli its importance as a contribution on the subject that I thought of 
getting it translated into English and published in a handy form. Incidentally Mr. 
Moticand G. Kapadia of Bombay, who also came to learn of the importance of this work 
expressed his desire to defray the expenses of the translation work. I entrusted the work 
to Miss. Kohn who is quite at home in both German and English. This translation 
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however, remained with Mr. Kapadia for a number of years without being 1 published. 
I, however, desired that this valuable work should be made accessible to scholars who 
do not know German and who are interested in the subject. During my stay at Vis'va- 
bliarati Santiniketan, I talked to my friend Dr. Manibhai Patel, of my 
intention. He readily agreed to prepare an English rendering of this study and enthu¬ 
siastically carried out the work. Thus after twenty years I had the satisfaction of making 
this work accessible to scholars in the English garb in the Singhi Jaina series. 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me that the learned and famous scholar Prof. 
M. Winternitz, the worthy S'tsya of Dr. B ti h 1 e r has contributed an excellent foreword 
to this English rendering of his Guru’s work. Our best thanks —of myself and of Babu 
BahadursingHaji, the noble founder of this series — are due to him for this kindness. 


BHARATI — N TV ASA, ) T T K r n T , r r „ . , _ 

AHAMEDABAD. } t JI I s ! A \?I<JAYA. 
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FOREWORD 

A ahkalasarvajna, ‘‘The Omniscient of the Kali Age”, was the title given to 
the great Jaina monk Heraacandra by his co-religionists, and he well deserved this 
title and his fame, on account of the astounding many-sidedness of his literary achieve¬ 
ments. He was indeed one of the most versatile and prolific writers, both as a poet and 
as a scholar. It is due to him that Gujarat became a main stronghold of the Svetambara 
Jainas and has remained so for centuries, and that Jaina literature flourished there 
particularly in the 12th and 13th centuries. By his influence on the two Caulukyfskings 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, and Kumarapala he was able to direct, in some measure, the 
destinies and the cultural progress of his native country. But not only Gujarat and 
tho Jaina community owe a great debt of gratitude to Hemacandra, he has also a place 
of honour in general Sanskrit literature as a compiler of useful and important works on 
grammar, lexicography, poetics and metrics. 

Among his poetical works his huge epic on the ‘‘Lives of the Sixty-three 
Excellent Men” ( Trisasti-S'aldlcapurusa-Carita) is perhaps best known. Though not 
without merit as a work of poetry, a Mahakavya, as it is described by the author himself, 
yet its main purpose is instruction and edification. For us it is invaluable as a store¬ 
house of ancient legendary lore and tradition. The appendix to this work, the Paris'ista - 
Parvan, also called “Lives of the Series of Elders” ( Sthaviravali-Carita ) is even more 
important by its wealth of folklore and stories of all kinds. He has preserved to us many 
popular proverbs, and in one of his stories even folk-songs in dialect. 

As a devout Jaina he also composed some hymns of praise ( Stotras ). His 
“Hymn to the Passionless (Mahavlra)”, the Vltardgastotm, is at the same'time a 
poetical manual of the Jaina.religion. 

Hemacandra is always more of a scholar and a moralist than a poet, though 
not without taste and considerable skill in the use of the Kavya style. This is also 
shown by his didactic poem, the Yogas'astra, consisting of a text in simple glokas and a 
commentary in the style of ornate poetry, containing also stories. 

As a poet, as a historian in some way, and as a grammarian, all at the same 
time, Hemacandra proved himself in the one epic poem Kumarapdla-Carita, also known 
as Dvyds'raya-Kdnja, because it is written in two languages, Sanskrit and Prakrit, The 
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poem describes the history of the Caulukyas of Anhilvad and more especially of Kumara- 
pala, the author’s great patron, but at the same time it is intended to ilfustrate the rules 
of his own Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars. 

Hemacandra’s grammar, called Siddhahemaccmdra or Haimavydkctranct , though 
hardly more than an improved edition of Sakatayana’s grammar, has yet been described 
by P. K i e 1 h o r n as ‘‘the best grammar of the Indian middle ages” on account of its 
practical arrangement and terminology. He also added himself a commentary and both 
Unddiganasutra and Dhatupdtha to his grammar. Like other grammarians he also 
wrote a Lingdnus'asana. The eighth chapter of his Siddhahemaccmdra is devoted to 
Prakrit grammar, which is still the most important grammar of the Prakrit dialects 
we possess. In his Prakrit grammar he has shown again his interest in popular poetry 
by preserving for us some pretty Apabhramsa songs which closely resemble the songs 
in Hala’s, Sattasai. In his manual of metrics he even composed ApabhramSa songs 
himself in illustration of the Apabhramsa metres, and it seems to be due to Hemacandra, 
as Professor H. D. Velankar (Annals Bhandarkar Inst. 14, p. 15) has suggested, 
that Apabhramsa has become a literary language among Jaina Yatis. 

Hemacandra’s learned books, it is true, are not distinguished by any great 
originality, but they display a truly encyclopaedic erudition and an enormous amount 
of reaiding, besides a practical sense which makes them very useful. This applies also 
to his manuals of poetics and metrics, the Kavydnus'dsana and the Chand onus'dsana, each 
accompanied by the author’s own commentary. 

Of the greatest importance for Sanskrit lexicography are the. two works of 
Hemacandra on this subject, his synonymic lexicon Abhidhdnacintdmanimdld with a 
commentary by the author himself, and his homonymic lexicon Anekdrthasam.gr aha, with 
a commentary by the author’s pupil Mahendrasuri. A supplement to the Abhidhdna- 
cintamani is the Nighantus'esa, a glossary of botanical terms in 396 glokas. Of inestimable 
value is his Prakrit lexicon Des'Znamamdld. All these lexicons are so very valuable, 
because Hemacandra was able to use sources which are lost to us, as also on account of 
their practical arrangement and the clear explanations. 

Hemacandra’s literary activity also extended to philosophy. He wrote a work 
on logic, the Pramdha-Mlmdmsd, “Examination of the Means of Proof/’ again with 
his own commentary. And his Anyayogavyavacchedadvatrims'ika, 32 verses in praise 
of Mah&Ylra and a, treatise on logic at the same time, formed the basis for Malii Sena's 
SyadvadamahjarZ, which is not only a commentary on Hemacandra’s treatise, but also 
an independent work on Jaina philosophy. 1 

1 Until a short time ago it -was believed that Hemacandra is also the author of a Laghv - 
Arhannltis'ustra, a Jaina work on law and politics, said to be a summary of a larger work 
in Prakrit, and published with a Gujarati commentary at Ahmedabad, 1906. But Mr. C. It.. 
Jain (see The Jaina Gazette, January 1935, pp. 9ff.) assures us, on the authority of Mr. 
Puran ChandNahar, that this “Arhannlti” is a spurious work of the 19th century. 
It is no loss to the fame of Hemacandra, if we have to omit this insignificant compilation 
from the list of his works. 
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It was my revered Guru, the late George B ti h 1 e r, one of the pioneers of 
Jinistic studies, who first drew the attention of scholars to the works of Hemacandra and 
their importance for the history of Indian literature. His Life of Hemacandra, though 
written as far back as 1889, far from being antiquated, is still the most authentic work on 
the life of the great Jaina monk. More than that, B it h 1 e r ’ s treatise cannot be too 
strongly recommended to every student of Indian history as a perfect model of historical 
research. No one has shown better than Biihler, how works of the Prabandha 
type, such as Prabhacandra’s PrabhdvaJcacaritm, Merutunga’s Prabanclhacintamani , and 
Eajasekhara’s PrctbandhaJcos’a , 2 full of legends and worthless anecdotes as they are, 
may yet, by a careful critical investigation, be used as sources of history. 

It was, therefore, a great pleasure to me, when Dr. M a n i 1 a 1 P a't e 1, Professor 
in the Vidyabhavana, Visva-Bharati, informed me that he had translated Buhler’s 
classical essay into English, and that it was to form a volume in the excellent Singhi 
Jaina Series published by the Rev. Jinavijaya Muni, from Vteva-Bharati, Santh 
niketan, and I am happy to be able to introduce this important work from ,the pen 
of my Guru in its new garb which will make it accessible to fellow-students who have 
hitherto been unable to read it in the original German, 


M. WlNTERNlTZ. 


2 The Prabandhacintama^i and the Prabandhakos'a have lately been published in excellent 
editions by Jinavijaya Muni, Singhi Professor of Jaina Culture at Yis'va-Bharati, Santi- 
niketan, in the Singhi Jaina Series, where also an edition of the Prabhavakacafifra is 

in preparation. 
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THE LIFE OF HEMACANDRA 


CHAPTER I 

The Sources 

A LTHOUGH European Orientalists have, during the last 50 years, paid 
very close attention to the works of Hemacandra, there still remains 
the want of a thorough research in the life of this remarkable man who, through his 
extensive literary activity, made the name of the Svetambaras universally known in the 
learned circles of India, and who, because of his influence over a mighty monarch of 
Gujarat during the second half of the 12th century, gained a predominant place for the 
Jaina doctrine for the time being in his own native land. Apart from the inadequate, 
and partly inaccurate, data in H. H. Wilson’s w*orks and in the prefaces to the editions of 
some of Hemacandra’s works, the only detailed account of the life of. this famous monk 
is found in K. Forbes’ JRas Maid, (second edition, Bombay, 1878) pp. 145-157. A short 
article by Bhau Daji in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. IX, p. 222f., is intended to supplement this account. Forbes’ narrative is essentially 
a reproduction of the informations found in Merutungacarya’s Prabcmdhacintdmani. The 
anecdotes contained in this last-named work are put in a better chronological order, while 
the most striking improbabilities are set aside. At the end, some legends are appended 
which are taken from the oral tradition. This treatment of the material corresponds to 
the character of Forbes’ work which makes no claim to give a critical adaptation of the 
history of Gujarat, but has as its title f *A Garland of Historical Legends”. 
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LIFE OF HEMACANDRA 


Since the year 1856, when the Ras Maid appeared, the systematic research 
carried on in the Jaina-Libraries in Western India has brought to light a large mass of 
new material for the life of Hemacandra. On the one hand, numerous works, such as 
Prabhdvakacaritra, Prabandhahos'a, Commentaries on the Rsimandalastotra, and a number 
of Kumdrapdlacaritas or Kumdrardsas have been discovered which deaf more or less in 
detail with the life of this ‘spiritual head of the Kaliyuga; on the other hand, Hema¬ 
candra’s own works, probably all of them and almost in complete form, are now accessible. 
It is therefore now possible to examine critically the information obtained through the 
secondary sources by comparing them with one another and with Hemacandra’s own 
utterances—these are, alas! very rare—about his person and life-experiences. The character 
of these secondary sources, as well as the fact that the greater number of them were 
written long after- Hemacandra’s time and that they belong to the 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries, i*enders it unnecessary to consider them collectively. A selection is quite 
sufficient, as the later authors for the most part only copy what their predecessors wrote. 

' For the following research I have used: 

. 1. The Prabhdvahacaritra, a collection of life-sketches of 22 Jaina Acdryas, 
who bestowed glory on thier faith; it was written about 1250, about 80 years after 
Hemacandra’s death, by Prabhacandra and Pradyumnasuri. 1 

2. The Prabandhacintamani by Merutungacarya of -Vardhamanapura or 
Vadhavan inKathiavad: a collection of historical legends, completed on the full-moon day 
of the Vaisakha month, Vikrama Samvat 1362, that is, in April-May 1305 or 1306 A.D. S 

3. The Prabandhahosa by Rajasekhara: a collection of the biographies of 
famous monks, poets and statesmen completed in Dhilli or Delhi, Vikrama Samvat 1405, 
i. e. 1348-49 A. D. 3 

4. The Kumarapdlacarita by Jinamandana Upadhyaya, a life-story of the 
King Kumarapala of Gujarat V. S. 1199-1230, completed in Vikrama Samvat 1492, 
i. e. 1435-6 A. D. 4, 

The relationship of these works with one another is as follows: The Prabhdva¬ 
hacaritra and the Prabandhacintamani represent two distinct—and apparently indepen¬ 
dent of each other—currents of tradition. They diverge very often and, as regards somo 
parts, they do so in many important points; the older work gives us in some cases less 
trustworthy data. The author of the Prabandhahosa knows the Prabandhacintamani 
and regards his own account of Hemacandra as an appendix to the same. He says he 
will not repeat what is said in that work (Prabandhacintamani') ; he will, on the contrary, 
acquaint his readers with a number of unknown anecdotes. 5 The material put forth by 
him is, it is true, generally not to be found in earlier works and appears to have been 
adapted from tradition to which he so often refers. Lastly, the Kumdrapdlacarita is a 
loose compilation from the three first-named and from several other similar works. Here 
and there, contradictory accounts of the Prabhdvahacaritra and of the Prabandhacintamani 
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CHAPTER (.—SOURCES 3 

liave been placed side by side; in other cases, attempts have been made to bring them in 
accord by alterations. These repetitions have, of course, no great worth, except when 
Jinamandana's method of broader representation is instrumental to a better understanding 
of the notes of his predecessors which were sometimes too brief. His extracts from some 
older and hardly accessible works are, on the other hand, of greater value,-particularly 
those from the Afohardjapardjaya , a drama which Yaifahpala, a councillor or a minister of 
the Emperor Ajayadeve, i. e. of the king Ajayapala of Gujarat, wrote in honour of 
Kumarapala's conversion to Jainism. 6 As Ajayapala reigned immediately after Kumara- 
pala and sat on the throne only for three years, the informations given in the drama 
deserve serious attention as being those of a contemporary source. 

Like all the Caritras and Prabandhas , even the oldest of the works enumerated 
are not purely historical sources; nor are they comparable to the European Chronicles of 
the Middle Ages or to those of the Arabs. On the whole they are sectarian writings and 
when using them, one must take into account not only the tendencies of the sect from 
which they emanate, but also other minor details and some peculiarities of the Indian 
character. According to the definition which Rajadekhara gives in his introduction to the 
Prabandhakosa? the Caritras of the Jainas are the biographies of the Tlrthankaras or 
Prophets—the ancient, whole-or half-mythical Emperors of India who are occasionally 
called Cakravartm —and of the Seers, i. e. the great, ancient chiefs of the sects down to 
Arya-Rak ? ita who must have died in the year 557 after Vira or 30 A. D. According to 
him, the stories of men of later times, monks as well as laymen, are designated as ‘Pra- 
bandha. The motives with which the Caritras and the Prabandhas were written, are to 
edify the congregations, to convince them of the magnificence and the might of the Jaina 
faith and to supply the monks with the material for their sermons, or, when the subject is 
purely of worldly interest, to provide the public with pleasant entertainment. Metrical 
works of this class were written always according to the rules of the Brahmanical poetics 
and weie meant to exhibit the artistic skill and scholarship of the authors. As the authors 
start out with this point of view before them, they naturally make their works collections 
of interesting anecdotes serving their purpose rather than actual biographies or exact 
accounts of events in the past. They move almost always by leaps and bounds and often 
leave very important points entirely in darkness. At the same time, their information 
often betrays strong, intentional colouring in the interest of their own faith; whereas in 
othei places poetic exaggerations or devices which are to make the story piquant, may 
easily be detected. Other circumstances which render it more difficult for us to ascertain 
the historical valuation of the Caritras and the Prabandhas are the uncertainty of their 
original sources which for the major part consist of the oral tradition o( the schods of the 
monks or of the bards and of the fearful belief in miracles and superstitions which were 
perhaps more deep-rooted in the Indians than in the European peoples of the Middle Ages. 

The authors of the Prabandhas admit most of the points referred to above, 
thereby themselves admitting their main weaknesses. Thus, Raja&khara says in the 
Introduction to the Prabandhakosa f whilst at the same time g 1 v 1 ng interesting advice to 
the preachers of his faith; 

“Here the pupil must humbly study everything, as prescribed, under a teacher 
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who has crossed the ocean of the holy scripture and eagerly fulfils his religious duties. 
Then for the salvation of the pious ones, he must deliver that sermon which stills the 
agony of sin; and the prescription for the same is this: the holy scripture must be read 
without committing any mistake, without contracting words, without omitting syllables. 
The explanation of the same should be given in a noble, sweet speech. Duly protecting 
one’s body and looking round upon those who have gathered, one must speak so long as 
the matter is understood. The speaker can generally attain his aim with the Caritras 
and the Prabandhas .” 

Still greater details are given by Merutunga in the Introduction to the Praha - 
ndhacintdmani , verses 5-7, as to the purpose of his work and the character of his sources 8 : 

5. ‘The famous Ganin Gunacandra has produced the first copy of the new work, 
the Prahandhacintamani , which is so lovely as the Mahdbhdrata'. 

6. ‘The old tales do not delight the hearts of the shrewd so much, for they have 
heard the same very often ; I am therefore compiling the book Prahandhacintamani with 
(the use of) biographies (of my time) of noble men who are nearer to us.’ 

7. ‘Even if the tales which the wise tell according to their understanding 
necessarily become different in character, clever people should, however, not criticize this 
work maliciously, as it rests on a good tradition’. 

Thus, Merutunga confesses that his chief purpose was to entertain his public 
and that there were several contradictory accounts in existence as to the persons and 
events described by him. He is quite conscious of the uncertainty of the foundation on 
which his building rests. His grounds of consolation are of very doubtful worth. 

These confessions and the fact that besides obvious absurdities, a large number 
of anachronisms, omissions and other errors occur in all the parts of the Prabandhas, 
which can be controlled by the accounts of authentic sources, make it essential for one to 
take the greatest precaution when using them. They should not, however, lead one to a 
complete rejection of the accounts contained therein; for the Prabandhas do contain much 
that is well corroborated by the inscriptions and other reliable sources. Particularly one 
must admit that the persons appearing in the older as well as later ( Prabandhas ) are all 
historical. However often a person is placed too early or too late, or the most contrary 
things are said about him, yet there is not a single instance in which one can with 
certainty assume that a particular man mentioned by him be a creation of the author’s 
imagination. On the contrary, almost every new inscription, every collection of old 
manuscripts, and each newly discovered historical work supplies evidence for the actual 
existence of one or other of the personalities mentioned by them. So also those dates 
which they give as exact deserve always our most earnest consideration. Whenever these 
occur in other works of this class, which are usually independent of one another, we may 
without any hesitation accept them as historically correct. Naturally the same is also 
the case with other information. It will be seen from what follows that all the statements 
about Hemacandra in the Prabkdvakacaritra as also in the Prahandhacintamani which 
are not from the outset doubtful because of their character, are completely correct. On 
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the whole, however, it must be admitted that even in the PrabhdvaTcacaritra Hemacandra 
has become a semi-mythical personality. Considering the character of the Prabandhas 
described above, Hemacandra’s own statements about his person and his time are naturally 
of the greatest significance. They are principally to be found: 

1 * In the Sanskrit Dvyds'rayamahdlcdvya, which gives a summary of the History 
of the Caulukya dynasty of Gujarat, from Mularaja down to Kumarapala (Note 28) 5 

2. In the Prakrit Dvyds'rayamahdlcdvya or Kumdravdlcariyayc hich celebrates his 
patron Kumarapala (Note 88); 

3. In the Pras'asti to his Grammar which is written in honour of his first patron 
Jayasimha Siddharaja and the ancestors of the same ( Note 33 ); 

4. In the Mahdvlracarita which belongs to the Trisastis'aldhdpurusacaritra 

(Note 66). ' 

Besides, isolated facts are found scattered in almost all of his works. Without 
these authentic communications, a research into Hemaeandra's life would yield results of 
little certainty. With the help of them, at least an outline of his biography can be* drawn. 
There remain, however, significant gaps which cannot be filled up for the present.. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Hemacandra’s Youth 

Hemacandra's birthplace was, according to all accounts, Dhandhuka, a town 
which was very important in former times and is even now not insignificant. It belongs 
to the district of Alimedabad and lies 8 just on the frontier between the main land of 
Gujarat and the peninsula of Kathiavad. There, in 1145 V.S., he was born on the full-moon 
night of the month of Karttika, that is, in November-December, 1088 or 1089 A. D. 10 
His parents, Caciga and PahinI, belonged to the merchant ( Vdnid) caste; in particular to 
that sub—caste which is known as Srlmodh Vanias, 11 so called because this sub-caste origi¬ 
nally came from Modhera. Both the parents adhered to the doctrine of Jina. PahinI 
distinguished herself through her special zeal for the faith and was moved by her piety to 
hand over her son whose worldly name was Cahgadeva or Cahgadeva, 13 to a monk named 
Devacandra as a pupil while still in his early childhood, and thus dedicated him to the 
spiritual order. The detailed circumstances which led Cahgadeva enter the order of the 
Yatis, are variously described and all the stories are more or less romantically adorned. 
The Prabhdvakacctritra gives only a short account. PahinI, so it says, once dreamed that 
she had presented the Cintamani (the stone that fulfils all wishes) to her spiritual adviser. 
She related her dream to the monk Devacandra who gave her an explanation that she 
would bear a son who ‘"would resemble the Kaustubha-jewel of the ocean of the Jaina- 
doctriiie.” When Cahgadeva was five years old, he accompanied his mother to the temple 
and sat on the seating-cushion of Devacandra while she was performing her worship. 
The monk reminded her of the dream and bade her entrust the boy to him as his pupil. 
PahinI referred him first to the child's father. As Devacandra kept silence over this, she 
fulfilled his wish, though unwillingly, “because she remembered the dream and because the 
word of the Teacher must not be disregarded." Thereupon, Devacandra took the boy 
with him to Stambhatlrtha, the present-day Cambay. There he was first consecrated in 
the temple of Par^vanatba on Saturday, the fourteenth day of the bright half of the month 
Magha of the Vikrama-year 1150. On this occasion, the ‘famous’ Udayana held the 
usual festival. Cahgadeva received the name Somaeandra. 18 
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Merutunga is much more extensive. He differs in some not unessential points 
from the Prabkdvakacaritra and presents quite a complete little romance. According 
to him, Devacandra came to Dhandhuka on his journey from Pattana or Anhilvad 
and went into the Temple connected with a monastery of Srimodh merchants, in order 
to pay his homage to the image of Jina there. Cangadeva, about eight years old, 
who roamed here and there playing with other companions of the same age, came 
there and sat down on Devacandra’s resting-eushion which lay on the “throne" of 
the ordinary pulpit of the Jaina-monasteries. He thereby attracted the attention 
of the monk who on closer observation, found the boy to be endowed with si»ns of 
a high destiny. Wishing to get him as his pupil, the monk gathered together 
the congregation, i. e. the most esteemed Jaina merchants of the city, and went with 
them to the house of Caciga. The father was absent from the house, but his wife PahinI 
received the monk and his companions in a fitting manner. Devacandra told her that the 
congregation had come there in order to beg from her, her son. Although moved to tears 
by the honour so done to her, PahinI at first declared herself unable to respond to the 
request, as her husband was of “heretical" mind and was, moreover, absent. At-last the 
pressure of her relatives prevailed upon her and she handed the boy over to the Guru on 
their responsibility. Also Cangadeva, who was consulted according to the rules, consented 
to become a pupil of the monk. Thereupon Devacandra immediately resumed his wander¬ 
ing with Cangadeva and went to Karnavatl where he took the boy to the house of a royal 
minister, named Udayana. Without doubt he was afraid that his pupil might betaken 
back from him. He sought therefore to secure the shelter of an influential member of the 
Jaina congregation. Subsequent events showed that he was not in the wrong; for there 
soon appeared Caciga who, after he returned from his journey, at once hurried to Karnavatl 
in order to take Cangadeva back. The father had taken a vow not to take any food until 
he had seen his son. Having arived there, he went to the dwelling place of the monk, so 
furions that he showed the latter scant reverence and would not be soothed. It was only 
when Udayana was approached and he intervened, that the father was reconciled. Uda¬ 
yana took him to his house, treated him with honour as an elder brother and entertained 
him hospitably. Then he sent for Cangadeva, placed him in the lap of his father whom 
he offered a large sum of money besides other gifts of honour. Caciga proudly declined the 
presents; but was so moved by the honour done to him by his host that he consented to let 
him have his son. On further pursuation by Udayana, he also allowed him to transfer 
his rights to Devacandra and finally performed the rite of world-renunciation for 
Cangadeva . 14 

A third version which agrees neither with the Prabhdvakacaritra nor with 
Merutunga, is given by Raja^ekhara. According to this, Devacandra often went to 
Dhandhuka on his journeys and preached there. One day, Neminaga, one of the believers 
among the gathering stood up and said that Cangadeva, the son of his sister Pahijju and 
of Thakkura Cacika, had received spiritual awakening through the sermon and w$d begging 
to be ordained as a monk. Before his birth {he further said) his mother had seen in a 
dream a mango-tree which, when transplanted to another spot, had borne rioh fruits. 
Theieupon Devacandra declared that the petitioner would, if he entered the spiritual 
order, perform great deeds: he was endowed with lucky marks and was worthy to be 
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ordained, but “ e consent of his parents must be obtained. When Cahgadeva's wish was 
put before his parents, they first of all opposed, but finally gave their consent to it. 18 

Lastly, the author of the Kumarctpalacarita gives both the first and the second 
stories with some embellishments and weaves them together in his own way, without 
troubling himself about the contradictions. Thus he declares thrice thaf Caigadeva was 
born in the year 1145 of the Vikrama-era, but he twice gives as the date of his ordination 
the year 1150 , i. e. the fifth year of his life, in agreement with the Prabhavakacaritra, 
and once gives the date Vikrama Sam vat 1154 , i. e. the ninth year of his life, in accor¬ 
dance with Merutunga. According to his assumption, C&Agadeva received the name 
Somadeva after his ordination. He adds that the form Somacandra is used “by some”. 18 

Evidently the story of the Kumdrapalacarita deserves no consideration. Also 
the account of Raja^ekhara is not trustworthy, for he betrays his desire to prove that 
Hemaeandra entered the holy order in strictest accordance with the doctrine of the sacred 
scriptures of the Jainas. According to these doctrines, only he is worthy to become a monk 
who, enlightened through the sermon and through his own meditation, is convinced of the 
futility of the world and feels the intense longing for eternal salvation, the Mukti. In 
reality, the facts work somewhat differently. If the order of the Yatis were allowed to 
recruit members only from the volunteers who desired to renounce the world, then it would 
be in a ba^d position and the Jaina-congregation would be short of preachers. The pro- 
visiontof the necessary recruits is generally secured by the rich members of the congregation 
buying up boys, still in their tenderest age, from their parents and entrusting them to the 
Yatis for instruction. Illegitimate children of Brahmin widows are given special prefe¬ 
rence as they can be cheaply bought and may be supposed to have spiritual aptitude, for 
often the fathers of such children belong to the most cultured castes of India. In this 
matter not seldom does it happen that children of poor Brahmins or Vanias are bought 
especially in times of high cost of living. In some isolated cases the Yatis themselves are 
active and make sure of successors by adopting forsaken orphans or by begging from their 
co-religionists children to whom they take fancy. 11 These conditions of the present day 
clearly show that Rajasekhara’s account is an invention, especially because the contra¬ 
dictory statements of th q Prabhavakacaritra and of Merutunga agree with the first-named. 
It is for the same reason that one must declare as perfectly trustworthy the statement 
that Devaeandra obtained Cahgadeva by begging him from his mother. It is in every 
way probable that a monk who was attracted by an intelligent boy, ‘endowed with lucky 
marks, sought to get him as a pupil and gained his purpose by cleverly exploiting the 
piety and the weakness of the mother. The story of the dream and of its interpretation 
before the birth of the boy as found in the Prabhavakacaritra is, of course, to be rejected 
as an outcome of the belief, so often repeated by the Jainas, that the birth of great men 
is predicted to, mothers by dreams. 

In the same way, little value can be attached to the assertion in both the oldest 
sources, that Cangadeva sat on the cushion of the monk. On the other hand, it is probably 
correct that Caciga opposed and attempted to bring his son back, as related by Meru- 
tuhga. If he was, as Merutunga says, “of heretical mind”, that is, though belonging to 
the Jaina congregation, he still adhered to the old views, then one can easily understand 
his opposition against his son’s entering the Yati’s order. He was probably possessed by 
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the belief of the orthodox Indian who expects eternal happiness in "heaven *by the regular 
performance of sacrifices offered to the manes by his male successor and who, therefore, 
regards as the greatest ill-luck the untimely entrance of the latter into the holy order. 
Little as these viewpoints agree with Jainism, they are not seldom found among the 
Jaina laymen who, even though they do not perform sacrifices offered to the manes, still 
do share orthodox Indians feelings for their male offspring. Similarly, there is no reason 
to doubt the statement that Udayana intervened between the monk and Caciga. 
Udayana is certainly a historical personality. He was a Srlmali Vania who emigrated into 
Gujarat from Srlmal or Bhinmal in Marvad. He is supposed to have Settled down first 
of all in the city of Karnavatl, which took, according to K. Forbes, the place of modern 
Ahmed aba d. Soon afterwards, he was appointed Mantrin or royal counsel in Stambba- 
tlrtha by Siddharaja-Jayasimlia and probably occupied tlie post of a Civil Governor in 
that city. 18 He is referred to repeatedly in Hemacandra’s biography. Also the short 
remark in the PTaibllavalcacctvitixi that the famous Udayana had performed the ceremony 
of Cahgadeva s ordination in Cambay, points to the fact that Merutuhga was correct in 
representing Udayana as Devacandra’s patron. If this is so, then we have also absolution 
of the contradictions in both the oldest sources regarding Cangadeva’s age at the time of 
his ordination and regarding the city where it took place. As regards the first point, 
Merutuhga, and as regards the second point, the Prabhdvalcacaritra, is in the right. For, 
it is in itself improbable that Cahgadeva was ordained to become a monk in his fifth year 
in V. S. 1150. This becomes quite unbelievable when we are told that Udayana ?t that 
time was already a royal counsel or was living in Cambay, because the king Jayasimha, 
in whose reign he emigrated into Gujarat, ascended the throne only in the Vikrama year 
1150. Consequently Merutunga’s date for the ordination,-the eighth or ninth year of his 
life, according to Jinamandana, the Vikrama year 1154-has decidedly an advantage. On 
the other hand, the place where the ceremony was performed, must be Cambay and not 
Karpavatl. In addition, it may be adduced that the Pfabhavahacavitra further remarks 
that Kumarapala, after his conversion had a Dlksavihara, i. e. a temple with a monastery, 
built in Cambay, in memory of' Hemacandra’s ordination. Merutunga agrees with this 
fact, despite his earlier contradictory statement. 13 

The sources supply us with little information regarding the next twelve years of 
the life of Hemacandra, or more properly Somacandra, which he spent as a student and 
servant of his Guru. Definite statements are to be found only in the PrabhavaJcacaritra. 
There it is stated that he studied Logic and Dialectics as well as Grammar and Poetics 
and that he mastered these subjects at once on account of the power of his intelligence 
‘'which shone clear and pure as light”. It is of course in itself clear that Somacandra 
learnt these branches of Brahmanical lore only as a supplement to the theology of the 
Jainas. For, his training as a teacher and preacher of the Jaina-faith necessitated, 
naturally, above all, intimate knowledge of the Prakrit-dialect in which the Jaina -siitras 
are written, as also a thorough study of the latter, of their commentaries and of other 
scriptures related thereto. His later scholarly attainments show that the statement of the 
Prabhdvahacaritra as to his capacities is right and that he must indeed have possessed 
more than ordinary power of intellect. There is no mention as to whether Devacandra 
alone instructed him or whether he had other teachers as well. The first assumption is. 
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however, not improbable, as Devacandra appears to have been a man of no insignificance. 
Devacandra is of course not mentioned in the lists of teachers. On the other handj 
Raja^ekhara assumes that he belonged to the Purnacandra Gaccha and to the line of Ya6o. 
bhadra, the Rana of Vatapadra, who was converted by Dattasuri, and that Yagobhadra’s 
pupil was Pradyumnasuri, the author of many works and his pupil Guriaeena was Deva- 
candra's teacher. He adds, moreover, that Devacandra wrote a commentary to Thana, 
i. e. the Sthananga, as also a life of Santinatha. The latter statements may be correct. 
For, Devasuri mentions in the Introduction to his S'antiimthacaritra that it is translated 
from the great homonymous Prakrit-poem of Devacandra, the teacher of Hemacandra. 
Raja^ekhara’s account of Devacandra's school and teacher appears, on the other hand, to 
be partly incorrect. It is true that Jinamandana says exactly the same that Dattasuri 
of the Kotikagaijtt, the Yajra Sakha and of the Candra Gaccha, had converted the RanS 
Ya^obhadra, and he gives the same line of teachers: Pradyumnasuri, Grupasena, Devaca- 
dra. But the Prabhdvakacaritra (See Note 13, verse 14) calls the latter a pupil of Pra- 
ndyumnasuri and Hemacandra himself says in the Mahdvlracarita that he belonged to the 
Vajra^ftliha and to the line of Municandra. 20 In none of his works, known so far, does 
Hemacandra give the name of his teacher, although ample opportunity should have been 
offered for the same. It almost appears as if his later relationship with his teacher might 
not have been of friendly nature. In this respect, an anecdote given by Merutuhga could 
be cited : Devacandra refused to teach his pupil the art of making gold because he had 
already “ill-digested” other easier sciences and hence was neither worthy nor capable of 
learning so difficult an art.® 1 Whatever be the solution of these difficulties, this much is 
certain that Devacandra was a learned man who had the qualification to train a pupil like 
Hemacandra. 

In the last years of Somacandra’s apprenticeship, the Prabhavakacaritra ascribes 
a journey, or rather the plan for a journey, by which the young monk wanted to win the 
favour of the goddess Brahml, the patroness of learning, in order to overcome all rivals by 
her grace. With the permission of his teacher he set out on a tour towards the land of 
Brahml via TamaliptI in company of other Sadhus well-versed in the S'astras. He went^ 
however, only upto Raivatavatara, the sanctuary of Nemxnatha, where he devoted himself 
to ascetic practices in Madhuraata S art ha (?). During the practices, the goddess of speech 
appeared before him and informed him that he would attain his desire at home. He 
therefore cancelled his further programme and returned to his teacher. 8 ® Although in 
India it be not unusual that a scholar or a poet seeks to attain the Sdrasvata mantra , 
a magic formula, which gives him mastery over speech; and although Hemacandra 
himself admits unreservedly of his faith in suoh means in his manual of Poetics, the 
Alamkaracuddmani ;® 3 yet one must interpret the above story only as an explicative 
myth. Indeed, the extra-ordinarily naive geographic conceptions of the author point 
to this. When he says that Somacandra wanted to travel via Tamalipt! or Tamluk in 
Bengal in order to reach Brahmlde^a, i. e. Kaimlr, it is clear that he is confounding the 
Brahmlde^a with the Brahmade^a or Burma. Still more absurd is it that Soinaeandra is 
supposed to have gone on his journay first to Raivatavatara i, e, Junagadh in Kathiavad. 
Later on, Jinamandana detected this absurdity and tried to make the story more credible 
by an alteration ( See Note 22). 
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According to all the sources, Somacandra's term of apprenticeship came.to a 
close in Vikrama Samvat 1166 as he was then ordained as a Suri or Acarya, i. e. an inde¬ 
pendent exponent of the holy scriptures and a successor of his teacher. On this occasion 
he again changed his name according to the custom of Jaina-ascetics, and was now called 
Hemacandra. The Prabhdvakacaritm suggests that Devacandra was an old man by this 
time and soon afterwards took to those chastisements which lead the conscientious Jaina 
to Nirvana. Except in the above-mentioned story of Merutunga, he is no more referred 
to in the Prctbandhas. The Prabhdvakacaritm adds further that PahinI, when her son 
received the second ordination, took “cdritra", that is to say, she entered the Jaina 
nunnery. According to a further statement of Merutuhga's, she lived for a considerable 
time after this and died just about Y. S. 1211. 
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CHAPTER III 

Hemacandra and Jayasimha-Siddharaja 

/ The som ’ ces speak nothing about Hemacandra’s life during the time which 
immediately followed his ordination as a Suri. They jump over a long series of years and 
resume only with liis migration to Anahillapataka or Pattana, the modern AnhilvSd-Patai?, 
the Capital of Gujarat, where he lived, as the Prabandhas expressly and apologetically 
state, the great part of his life. There, by royal favour, an honourable career as author 
and promoter of his faith lay open to the Suri. His first patron was the Caulukya king 
Jayasimha, designated Siddharaja, who had ascended the throne in the year 1150 of the 
Vikrama era and who ruled over Gujarat and the adjoining provinces of the western India 
until the Vikrama year 1199. According to all documents, Jayasimha was one of the 
most energetic and ambitious kings of the Caulukya-dynasty. He extended his kingdom 
as well towaids the east as towards the west. Amongst his successful, warlike undertakings, 
special mention is frequently made in the Prabandhas , as well as in inscriptions, of 
his conquest of Surastra or Sorath in the south of Katbiavad and of the occupation of 
Ujjain, which resulted in the arrest of the king Yas'ovarman and the annexation, at least 
for the time being, of the western Malva. He is equally famous for his public buildings 
and the constiuction of huge lakes in Patan, Siddhapur, Kapadvanj, Vlramgam and other 
cities. These lakes are still partly preserved. According to the Prabandhas, he was a 
friend of belles-lettres and entertained an earnest desire of seeing his achievements 
immortalised by a great poet. He therefore patronised the bards and poets and kept a 
poet laureate, Kavis'vara S'ripala who, though an author of various poetic works does not 
seem to have been really able to tackle satisfactorily the task entrusted to him by his 
patron. The same sources speak also about Jayasimha’s pursuit of philosophy. Although 
he was a Sivaite like his forefathers and, according to some stories, rigidly maintained the 
privileges of the Brahmanical faith, it is however reported that he, being eager to obtain 
complete deliverance from the fetters of rebirth, summoned from all countries teachers of 
various sects whom he questioned on Truth and God and the Holy Law, and had them 
discuss these points in his presence. Hemacandra confirms these statements in the 
Pradasti to his Grammar (Note S3, verse 18, 22), where he speaks of Jayasimha’s ascetic 
propensities, and in the Dvyddrayatevya, in which mention is made of the establishment of 
schools where Dialectics, Astronomy and the Puranas were taught (see Note 28). 
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CHAPTER III.—HEMACANDRA AND JAYASIMHA-SIDDHARAJA 13 

It is easily comprehensible that even a Jaina monk who had a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Sanslcrit-literature and the Brahmanical sciences as well as proficiency in the poetic 
art, could win the favour of a king of this kind. The sources are not, however, at one as 
to the art and manner in which Hemacandra came to be introduced to Jayasimha. 
According to the Pmbhavakacaritra , by an accidental meeting he became acquainted with 
the king and by a clever exploitation of the opportunity thus offered, he got entry into 
the palace. Once, so it is said, Siddharaja passed through the streets of his capital riding 
on an elephant and saw Hemacandra standing by a shop near a slope. The king stopped 
his elephant just by the mound ( timbaha) and called out to the monk: “Recite some¬ 
thing !'* Hemacandra at once replied with a stanza composed on the spur of the moment: 
“Siddha, let the stately elephant jump freely without any hesitation! May the world- 
protecting elephants tremble! What’s the good of all of them? By thee*alone is the world 
guarded 1” Jayasimha was pleased with this stanza so much that he invited the author to 
go to the palace daily at noon and to entertain him. Hemacandra accepted the invitation 
and gradually won the king's friendship. Jinamandana agrees with this story in the 
main. It appears, however, that he drew his material from some other source. 'For, the 
verse which he attributes to Hemacandra, has a different form and he attempts to ascribe 
the reason of the king's addressing Hemacandra to the astonishing appearance of the latter 
and to the king's amazement at the same. 24 Merutuhga mentions nothing of this meeting 
and its results. According to his report, Hemacandra became known to Jayasimha much 
later, just when he was returning from the victorious expedition against Malva. Oh this 
occasion Jayasimha held, on entering the capital, a ceremonious procession in which 
Ya^ovarman, the captive king of Malva, and the rich spoils gathered in the war were 
triumphantly exhibited. The heads of various fellowships of faiths appeared among the 
deputations from Anhilvad, in accordance with the Indian custom, to shower their 
benedictions on the victorious king. Among the group of the Jainas was also Hemacandra 
who had been selected as a spokesman on account of his great learning. He paid homage 
to the king with these words: “Wish-fulfilling cow, besprinkle the earth with thy fluid! 
Ye, Oceans, scatter the svas^a-figures of pearls! Moon, become thou a full bowl! Ye 
elephants-protectors of quarters of the globe, bring boughs of the heavenly tree, and 
unplait victory-garlands from them with your long trunks! For, does not the king Siddha, 
who has conquered the earth, come now?” This stanza that was “adorned with a com¬ 
mentary”, was praised by the king and brought its author great honour 25 . 

The Prabhdvakacaritra (see Note 24) and Jinamandana similarly know this 
story. They however surmise that Hemacandra only renewed his acquaintance with the 
king on his return from Malva and that he received a new invitation to the palace! 

As regards the credibility of these statements, the second of them must certainly 
he historical. a The stanza with which Hemacandra is supposed to have greeted the king, 
is authentic. For, it is found at the end of the twenty-fourth Pada of Hemacandra’s 
Grammar which, as will be later on shown, contains thirty-five verses composed by the 
author in honour of the Caulukya kings. The last words, “For, does not the king Siddha, 
who has conquered the earth, come now V\ produce a good sense only if one takes that the 
dloka, was composed, as the Prabandhas maintain, originally as an occasional poem in 
honour of a triumphal procession and later inserted into the Grammar. As regards the 
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14 LIFE OF HEMAQANDRA 

story»of the meeting in the bazar, it is not possible to be equally certain. In itself the 
story sounds a bold one. It is not improbable that an Indian prince, who took an interest 
in the art of poesy, should address a man whose outward appearance struck him, and 
should, as a reward for a graceful compliment, grant him access to the customary audiences 
of scholars and poets. It is however hard to comprehend how Jayasimha could presuppose 
a proficiency in poetry in a Jaina-monk who was unknown to him. The matter is made 
more suspicious by the fact that the stanza, which Hemacandra is supposed to have 
composed on this occasion, should be given in two different versions and that none of them 
should exist in the authentic works of Hemacandra. Finally, it is noteworthy that the 
Prabhavakacaritra should have nothing to report particularly about Hemacandra’s inter¬ 
course with Jayasimha during the period between the first and the second meeting. Only 
Jinamandana relates a number of anecdotes regarding this intercourse. Even these anec¬ 
dotes, according to other sources 28 , fall into a later time. Under such circumstances the 
credibility of the first story is doubtful. Inspite of this, there are some reasons which 
make it probable that Hemacandra was introduced to the court of Jayasimha before the 
conquest' of Malva. The expedition against Malva, the date of which is not, with 
exactitude, given in any of the sources, must have taken place after the Vikrama year 
1192, as, it is known, in the month of Magha of that year Prince Yagovarman who was 
conquered and taken prisoner by Jayasimha, made a grant of land, which proves that 
he still occupied the throne. 27 Probably this expedition was undertaken scon after this 
date. ‘'For, Jayasimha himself died in the Vikrama year 1199, and it is evident from his 
biography in Hemacandra’s Dvyds'rayakavya that he reigned for many years after his 
return from Malva. Now, if Hemacandra became first acquainted with Jayasimha at the 
time of the latter’s imposing triumphal entry, then it could not have happened before the 
Vikrama Samvat.1194; in which ease he could have had influence at the court of the kino- 
for about five years only. But that this influence lasted much longer than five years is 
clear from Merutuhga’s account of the famous debate held by the Svetambara Devasuri 
and the Digambara Kumudcandra in the presence of Jayasimha. He describes 28 that, on 
this occasion the ‘young’ Hemacandra was present as a supporter of 

Devasuri and that he succeeded in winning the favour of the king’s mother Mayanalladevi 
for his side. The Prabhavakacaritra, XXI, 195 gives as the exact date of the debate the 
full-moon day of the month Vaif&kha, Vikrama Samvat 1181, 30 while Merutuhga allows 
the same to take place towards the end of Jayasimha’s reign after the expedition against 
IVtalva. There can be no doubt that the statement of the Prabhavakacaritra deserves 
preference and that Merutuhga took the liberty of a fanciful shifting of the date. The 
last-named fact is especially proved by the remark that Hemacandra was a young man at 
that time. Had the debate taken place towards the end of the ninetieth year, then 
Hemacandra should have been over fifty years of age. Under these circumstances, it 
cannot be denied that, even according to the sources which Merutuhga used, the first 
acquaintance of Hemacandra with Jayasimha took place before the time of the war with 
Malva. This does not, however, prove that the story of the Prabhavakacaritra, about the 
fust meeting of the both, tells the truth. Its internal improbability remains just as great 
before. The story might well have been invented as a historical setting to the famous 
.verses of Hemacandra addressed to the king aftar the real facts leading to the former’s 
introduction into the court pfliis lord had been forgotten. The facts may be sought in 
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chapter iii.-hemacanbra and jayasimha-siddharaja 15 

Jayasirhha’s endeavours to learn the tenets of various sects. Possibly Htmaeandra might 
have also been helped by his connection-with Udayana. who had great influence. It will 
also be later on seen that even Udayana’s sons stood in very intimate relationship to 
Hemacandra. This help was quite natural and to be expected because Udayana had 
taken the boy Cangadeva under his care. Hemaeandra’s former acquaintance with 
Jayasuhha was probably not very intimate, for, the oldest source, as we have already 
noted, has nothing to say about it, while the stories of Jinamandana deserve no credence. 

On the other hand, by reason of his benedictions at the king’s procession, 
Hemacandra appears to have Avon a lasting influence. He became, first of all, Court-Pandit 
and then Court-Annalist. In the first position, he was entrusted by Jayasimha with the 
preparation of a new grammar. In the Prabhavakacaritra, further circumstances which 
induced the king to take this step, have been described as follows. Sometime after his 
triumphal entrance into the city, the manuscripts captured in Ujjain were exhibited to 
Jayasimha himself and the scholars of his court. He was attracted by one treatise on 
grammar that was among them. He questioned what that work was and in reply he was 
told that it was a work on etymology, compiled by the Paramara king Bhoja; and the 
extensive literary activity of that poly-historian who had written works on all branches of 
learning, was highly praised. The praise kindled Jayasirhha’s jealousy and he expressed 
his regret that his treasury had no such series of manuals written in his kingdom. There¬ 
upon all the scholars assembled there turned their faces towards Hemacandra, suggesting 
thereby that they considered him worthy of becoming the Bhoja of Gujarat. The king 
espoused their opinion and requested Hemacandra to prepare a new grammar, as the 
then available grammars, being too short or too difficult and antiquated, did not serve 
their purpose. Hemacandra expressed his willingness to accede to his lord's wish; he 
begged however for his help in securing the necessary materials, such as the eight older 
grammars which were to be found in their entirety only in the library of the Temple of 
Sarasvatl in Kashmir. Jayasimha at once sent high officials to Pravarapura to fetch the 
MSS. The officials put up in the temple of the deity and laid their petition. Pleased 
with their songs of praise, there appeared Sarasvatl to them and ordered the librarian to 
send the desired works to her favourite Hemacandra. Her command was carried out and 
the soholar Utsaha returned to Anhilvad with the books. The ambassadors, on their 
return, described to the king how highly his protege stood in favour of the goddess. The 
king considered his land fortunate in having such a man. Hemacandra looked through 
the MSS. brought to him and compiled his grammar in eight Adhyayas and thirty-two 
Padas; and in homage to the king he entitled it Siddlicthemacandra, “compiled Hema¬ 
candra and dedicated to Siddharaja”. As the custom required, the work consisted of five 
parts, the Aphorisms, the Indexes of the Words formed with unadi suffixes, a Boot-lexicon, 
a Treatise on the Buies of Gender, and a Burning Commentary. Hemacandra furthermore 
added two more lexica, the Ndmamdld and the Anekdrthakosa. In order to characterise 
the Grammar as a court-work, the author adorned it with a pras'asti, a poem of praise, 
in 35 stanzas in honour of the Caulukya dynasty from Mularaja down to Jayasimha. 
One stanza at the end of every pada and four stanzas at the end of the whole work were 
given. On its completion, the grammar was read before the court and was accepted by 
the scholars as a model work because of its clarity and precision. The king then summoned 
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three hundred copyists to Anhilvad, who had to make copies during three years. Then 
he presented one copy to each of the heads of all the sects in his kingdom and dispatched 
other copies all over India, nay, even beyond the borders of India, into Persia, Ceylon 
and Nepal. Twenty copies were also sent to Kasmir which the goddess Sarasvati accepted 
for the library of her Temple. In order to further still more the study of this work, 
Kayastha Kakala, a well-known grammarian, was invited to teach it in Aphilvad. 
Every month a public examination of his pupils was held on the Jnanapancami. Whoever 
did his task well, received from the king a shawl, a golden ornament, a sedan-chair or a 
sunshade. 


Merutunga’s account which Jinamandana copies almost verbatim is much shorter 
and runs quite differently. When the king praised Hemaeandra’s stanza composed in 
honour of his triumphal entrance, it is said in the Prabandhacintdmani , 8a some jealous 
Brahmins remarked: ‘‘The monk has drawn his wisdom purely from our books!” The king 
thereupon asked Hemacandra if it was so. The latter replied: “We study the Jaina- 
grammar which Mahavlra in his childhood explained to Indra”. The envious Brahmins 
rejoined that it was a story of hoary antiquity; and that Hemacandra might name a more 
modern'grammarian of his faith. Then the monk offered himself to write a new grammar 
in a few days if only His Highness Siddharaja helped him. The king consented and 
dismissed* the scholars. After the celebrations of the triumphal entrance were over, the 
king was reminded of the story of the grammar and he ordered to collect, as promised, 
MSS. of all the existing grammars from many lands and also summoned scholars who 
were conversant with various systems. Hemacandra then wrote in one year the Siddha- 
liemacandra in five parts which contained 125,000 couplets, each of 32 syllables. When 
the book was ready, it was brought to the palace in right royal honour on the 
state-elephant and was deposited there in the treasury. From that time onwards, all 
other grammars were ignored and the Siddhahemacandra alone was studied everywhere. 
This disappointed the rivals of Hemacandra and one of them secretly sneaked to the king 
that the grammar did not contain, as it should have contained, a poem of praise in honour 
of the Caulukya dynasty. Hemacandra got scent of that scandal and learned that the 
king was angry with him for that oversight. Thereupon he composed at once thirty-two 
stanzas in honour of the Caulukyas and recited them the next morning when his grammar 
was being read in the palace. The king was thereby reconciled and ordered that the 
knowledge of the Grammar be further spread. 

' It can be seen at the first glance that neither of the two stories possesses a 
claim to credibility in all its details. As Hemacandra’s grammar is, however, preserved 
in its completeness and as recently many later works bearing on the same have become 
known, it is possible to examine critically the statements of tradition and to note that a 
great part of them, especially of those in the PrabhdvaJcacaritra, is quite correct. To 
this category belong, first of all, the date of the last-named work as to the extent, the 
arrangement and character of the Grammar, as well as the cause that led to its compilation. 
The Siddhahemacandra contains, it is true, eight Adhyayas and thirty-two Pddas and at 
the end of the commentary on each Pada comes one stanza in honour of one of the first 
seven Caulukya kings while at the end of the whole there are four stanzas.* 8 The Siddha * 
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CHAPTER III-HEMACANbfaA AND JAYASIMHA-SIDDHARAJA 17 

hemacandra is said to be a work in five parts also in MSS. and there are, besides the 
SQtras, still separate sections about the *mdch‘-suffixes, the ganas, the roots and the 
gender of nouns. Besides this, the author has provided all the parts of his book with a 
commentary in two recensions, 84 whose compilation falls, as some allusions to the victqry 
of Jayasimha, and the Pradastis show, in the time of the reign of Siddharaja. Moreover, 
it is not only dedicated, as the title indicates, to the king Jayasimha-Siddharaja, but it 
also owes its origin to the request or command of the king. Quite similarly to the 
PrabMvaJcacaritra , it is said in the Pradasti, stanza 35, that Siddharaja being dissatisfied 
with the older grammars, requested the monk Hemacandra to write a new one and that 
the monk thereupon wrote it “according to the rules”. Of the further statement of the 
Prabhdvakacaritra that the inspection of the MSS., secured in Malva, was the immediate 
cause of the king’s command, there is in fact no corroboration in other' works. And yet 
this statement, considered on its own merits, is by no means improbable. For, when 
Jayasirhha cherished the anxious desire, as already mentioned, to immortalise the memory 
of his reign through literary works, it was then only natural that the perusal ofJBhoja’s 
works aroused his jealousy and induced him to call upon the best scholar in his empire to 
write similar woi’ks. The Siddhahernacandra is then a compilation from earlier grammars 
as opined by the tradition. It is based specially on the grammar of Sakatayana'and on 
the Katantra, as Kielhorn has shown. In his commentary on the work, Hemacandra 
cites very often the views of “others”, of “certain persons”, et cetera; and with’ the, help 
of glossaries-unfortunately incomplete ones-to the Commentary, Kielhorn has discovered 
that for the first five Padas, not loss then 15 different grammatical works had been used. 85 
For the whole work, the number is no doubt appreciably greater. From this, it appears 
quite credible that Hemacandra had collected materials from various places before he 
began his work, as also that his patron had been helpful in his task. Even at present the 
Indian princes provide their court-pandits almost regularly with MSS. and often manage 
to get them from afar at great cost. When, however, the Prabhdvakacaritra opines on 
this point that all the MSS. came from the library of the temple of Sarasvati in Ka^mir, 
it must be an exaggeration, originating in the author’s too high a regard for the literary 
greatness of the land of Sarada. Merutunga’s statement that the king managed to gather 
grammars from various lands, is more probable. Finally, one cannot declare as untrust¬ 
worthy the statement made in both the sources that Jayasimha accelerated the circulation 
of the new Vydkarana, distributed the copies of the same and appointed a teacher in 
order to teach it to others. If the pains taken by the king Anandapala with a view to 
circulating the S'isyahitd written by his teacher Ugrabhuti, as described by Beruni, are 
without doubt historical, 86 then similar statements about the works written at the command 
of the princes deserve full consideration. In the case of the Siddhahernacandra, it is to 
be further added that the grammarian Kakala—as the exponent of this grammar is called 
in the Prabhdyakacaritra-is not only a historical personality, but really did make himself 
useful in expounding the work. One opinion of Kakkala is mentioned in the Nydsa on 
the commentary of Hemacandra, used by Kielhorn. Moreover, Gunacandra, a pupil of 
Devasuri, praises a great dialectician, poet and grammarian, by name Kakkalla who was a 
sort of a professor, and says that it was at the command of Kakkalla that he wrote the 
Tattvaprakddikd or Haimavibhrama- an essay to interpret the Siddhahemacamkra . 8T 
Kdkala, Kakkala and Kakkalla are the three Prakrit-forms produced partly through 
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difference of accentuation, and all of them are diminutives 'of the Sanskrit name Karla. 
They designate without doubt one and the same personality. Devasuri, the spiritual 
teacher of Guijaeandra is probably the famous Jaina-bishop, already mentioned, who in 
V. S. 1181 held a debate with Kumudaeandra and died in V. S. 1226. If one agrees to 
this, then the statements of Gunacandra seem to confirm those in the Prabhavalacaritra. 
On another point, namely, the mention of the period at which Hemaeandra completed his 
work, the statements of the Prabandhas are to be rectified. The Prabhavalacaritra does 
not, it is true, say anything in detail about this but suggests that the Grammar was 
composed within a short space of time. Merutuhga, on the other hand, opines boldly 
that it was written in one single year. This is simply an impossibility and, moreover, is 
contradicted by a remark in stanza 23 of the Pras'asti. There Hemaeandra mentions that 
Jayasimha has celebrated a festival of pilgrimage i). The Dvyds’rayakavya 

speaks only of a single pilgrimage of the king to Bevapattana and Girnar, which seems 
to have taken place in the last year of his rule (See Note 28). The Pras'asti must’, 
therefore, have been written after this pilgrimage and, as it must only have been written 
after the completion of the Grammar, the latter (the Grammar) also should have been 
finished after this time. Between the return from Malva and the end of the pilgrimage, 
two or three years might have passed according to the statements of the Dvyas'raya. 
A.s the former falls, according to the above arguments, in the Vikrama year 1194, then 
the grammar must have been ready, at the earliest, towards the end of the Vikrama— 
year 1197. 


The success of his Grammar appears to have induced Hemaeandra to extend 
further the scope of his work and to write a number of handbooks which should give the 
students of Sanskrit composition-and more particularly of the poetics-complete guidance 
to correct and eloquent expression. This endeavour led to the compilation of a number 
Of foanskrit-lexica and textbooks of rhetoric and matrics, as well as of a formal artistic 
poem meant for illustrating the grammatical rules. This poem is Dvyds'rayamahdkdvya 
which contains the history of the Caulukya princes. The series of these works opened 
with a homonymie lexicon, the Abhidhanacintdniani or Ndmamdla, by name. Then 
followed the synonymic lexicon, the Anekarthasamgraha ; thereafter the manual of poetics, 
the Alamkaracudamani ; and lastly the Chandonus' asana , the Metrics. This order is 
chiefly fixed by the statements given in the above-named works. 38 ^Vitli reference to the 
first two, the Prabhavalacaritra (Note 31, verse 98) says that they were completed 
simultaneously with the Grammar. There is little possibility in this, as the composition 
of the Grammar, its appendices and commentaries would have been quite sufficient work 
for that short period, even if Hemaeandra, as is very usual in India, took the help of his 
pupils while compiling the commentaries and even if he had made preparations for his 
work earlier. The Grammar does not, it is true, contain 125,000 s'lokas , as Merutuhga 
would have us believe. But including the commentaries and the appendices which, in 
their turn, have commentaries, it has something like 20,000 to 30,000 s'lokas. It might, 
however, be right that both of the Kosas were completed before Jayasimha’s death. That 
none of them contains a dedication or other usual characteristic to prove that the work 
was written at the king’s command, is no obstacle here. Hemaeandra seems to have 
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regarded them, as is also suggested by their not being mentioned in the Alamkdractidd- 
mani (see Note 38), as supplements to the Grammar, and on this account he might have 
considered any mention of his patron as superfluous. According to a short note 89 which 
Merutunga gives at the end of the story of the Grammar, the Dvyds'rayamahdkdvya also 
belongs to this period. It is said to have been written immediately after the Grammar, 
in order to celebrate Siddharaja’s conquest of the world. This cannot, however, be 
absolutely correct. For, the last five cantos of the poem, Sargas XVI-XX, describe a 
great part of the career of the king Kumarapala who was Jayasimha’s successor. The 
end indicates that Kumarapala was still living and stood at the zenith of his power. In 
its form, as extant, it cannot have been completed before V. S. 1220. Now because 
Hemacandra had also undertaken to revise one other work towards the end of his life, as 
will be later on shown, it is quite possible that the Dvyas'rayakdvya Was undertaken at 
the wish of Jayasimha and perhaps was finished upto the narration of the deeds of tho 
king, that is, upto the fourteenth Sctrga. In support of this, one can also add that the 
author of the Ratnamdla says, 40 Jayasimha had the annals of his dynasty prepared under 
his order, and that nothing is known about any other comprehensive chronicle of the 
Caulukyas excepting Hemacandra’s work. While there is still some probability of the two 
ho^as and the lidvyct having been written wdiolly or partly during the period of Jayaeimha’s 
reign, the same is not the case about the Alamharacudamani and the Chandonus'dsana. 
These were probably written in the beginning of the rule of Kumarapala. The reasons 
for this hypothesis are given below. ** 

.Many more anecdotes are described in the Prabandhas about JayasimhaV 
intercourse with Hemacandra after the compilation of the Grammar. The greater 
number of them deserves no serious attention because of their very character and those 
few which, at first, appear as if they were historical, prove to be, on closer scrutiny, of 
doubtful worth. The first story which the Prabhavakacaritra describes, tells us that 
Ramacandra, a prominent pupil of Hemacandra’s, lost his right eye, because Jayasimha-to 
whom he had been introduced by his teacher—exhorted him to have only one eye on the 
Jaina doctrine ( ekadrstir bhavct), Merutunga, on the other hand, has another explana¬ 
tion for the probably historical fact that Ramacandra w T as a one-eyed man. According 
to his statement, this defect was the result of an ill-considered stricture which Ramacandra, 
desphe the warning of his teacher, passed on Srlpala’s praise-poem on the Sahasralinga 
lake. The second story of the Prabhavakacaritra describes how cleverly Hemacandra 
contrived to help himself out of adverse situations, and to silence the envious Brahmins. 
Once, so luns the story, a Brahmin who had listened to the exposition of Nemicarita in 
the Caturmukha temple of the Jainas, complained to Jayasimha that the heretics 
themselves did not even respect the venerable traditions of the Mahdbhdrata , and that 
they asserted tlie conversion of the Pandavas to Jainism. He added the request thereto 
that the king might check such a travesty of truth. However, before pronouncing any 
opinion on the matter, Jayasimha wanted to hear what the other party had to say and 
sent for Hemacandra as he was, in Jayasimha’s opinion, the most learned and truth—lov¬ 
ing Jaina. On being questioned whether the complaints of the Brahmin had in them 
any truth or not, Hemacandra admitted that the sacred scriptures of the Jainas did contain 
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the said dactrine. But he advanced an excuse for the same by saying that it referred to 
a verse in the Mahabharata where mention was made of hundred Bhismas, three hundred 
Pandavas, thousand Dronas and numberless Karnas. Then he added that it might be 
quite possible that some of these many Pandavas were converted to the Jaina faith. 
Moreover, their statues could be seen in Satrunjaya, Nasik and Kedara. As the Brahmin 
did not khow how to reply to such an argument, the king refused to take any proceedings 
against the Jainas. 43 


The three other Prabandlias make no mention of this story. The same, however, 
appears in another version in the Kathdkosa. On the other hand, we find in Merutunga] 
in a somewhat divergent form, a repetition of the third story of the Prabhdvalcacaritra 
about the snubbing of the Purohita Amiga by Hemacandra. Amiga censured that the 
Jaina ascetics received women into their monasteries and that they enjoyed too good 
meals. Such practices, he thought, easily led to violations of the vow of chastity. 
Thereupon Hemacandra silenced him with a simile that the moderation of the flesh-eating 
lion stands opposite to the erotic tendencies of the dove that lives on only feeble grains, 
and that proves the insignificance of the type of diet. Merutunga maintains that the 
incident took place during Kumarapala’s reign 43 and it is probable that Amiga served the 
latter. The fourth story in the Prabhdvalcacaritra deals with the Bhagavata-ascetic 
Devqbodha who played a great rold for some time in Anhilvad. and who behaved very 
arrogantly towards the king and the court-poet Sripala, despite the fact that he was 
generously patronised by the king. Later on, he was suspected of holding drinking-bouts 
against the rules of his order. Although he managed to prevent any proof being found 
of his guilt, he was thenceforward neglected and driven to poverty. At last, he went to 
Hemacandra and composed a verse in his honour. Hemacandra had pity on him and 
obtained a lac for him from the king. With that money he paid his debts. Then he 
went to the bank of the Ganga and awaited his deliverance. This anecdote, too, is 
mentioned nowhere else. On the contrary, Devabodha is mentioned as an opponent of 
Hemacandra in Jinamandana’s account of Kumarapala’s conversion, and it appears as if 
Raja^ekhara (see Note 5 ) alluded to the latter story. 44 


The fifth and last story of the Prabhdvalcacaritra deals with Hemacandra’s 
experiences of the pilgrimage which has been already referred to and which Jayasimha 
made towards the end of his reign to Somanatha or Devapattana, the present-day 
Veraval in Sorath. Jayasimha was, so it is said, greatly purturbed because of his having 
no issue at all. He undertook therefore a pilgrimage on which Hemacandra accompanied 
him. First of all, they visited Satrunjaya where Jayasimha paid his homage to the first 
Tlrthamkara and presented twelve villages to the shrine. From Satrunjaya he proceeded 
towards Samkali near Girnar and viewed therefrom the temple of Neminatha, which his 
officer Sajjana had ordered to be built out of the revenues of the province Saura$tra, 
without being authorised to do so. In order to secure the merit of having built the 
Temple for himself, Jayasimha freed the Governor from the repayment of the sum used, 
amounting to 27 lacs. Then he climbed the mountain Girnar and worshipped the Jina. 
Then he proceeded with Hemacandra to Somesvarapattana and paid homage to Siva 
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whom Hemacandra also praised as the Paramatman. The last station on the journey 
was Kotinagara, the modern Kodinara in Soratb, where the temple of Ambika existed. 
Jayasimha prayed to the Goddess that she might grant him a son. Hemacandra joined 
his prayers to those of the king and fasted for three days. Then there appeared Ambika 
to him and informed him that Jayasimha would get no progeny but would have to leave 
his kingdom to Kumarapala. 45 

The same story is found with some omissions and additions in Jinamandana. 
The visit of Girnar is omitted therein as well as the anecdote of Sajjana’s temple and 
Hemacandra’s worship of Siva. On the other hand, it is said, Jayasimha went, after his 
visit to Kotinagara-or Kotinari according to the Prakrit from-once again to Somanatha- 
pattana in order to make his request to Siva. The god appeared in person to the king, 
and refused to grant him a son. 46 Wholly different is the story, in Merutuhga. He is 
well acquainted with the pilgrimage of Jayasimha. He, however, knows nothing about 
Hemacandra’s taking part in it, and he therefore assumes that Hemacandra composed the 
verse to Siva which is quoted in the Prabhdvahacaritra, while on a visit to Somanatha- 
pattana, which visit he made much later in company with Kumarapala. According to 
him the route of the march was, also, quite different. The king visited first of all 
Somanathapattana. On his return, he encamped at the foot of Girnar; he did not however 
climb on the mountain, for the envious Brahmins declared to him that the mountain 
looked like a Lihga standing in a water-tank and therefore must not be trodden by foot. 
From Girnar, so it is said by Merutuhga, Jayasimha wended his way to Satrufijaya and 
visited the temples there, despite the opposition of his Brahmin advisers, by night and in 
disguise. Merutuhga also mentions the grant of twelve villages. In the same way he 
knows the story of Sajjana; but he does not bring it in connection with the pilgrimage. 47 
Nor does he mention the visit to Kotinagara. Now, if one compares what Hemacandra 
himself has written about Jayasirhha’s pilgrimage in the Dvyds'raya, one sees that the 
description of the Prabhdvahacaritra is decidedly false, while Merutunga’s account 
thereof also contains errors. The Dvyds'raya differs from the Prabhdvahacaritra in that 
it is silent on Hemacandra’s participation in the pilgrimage, in that the route of the march 
is defferent, although it is the same as given by Merutuhga, and in that there is no 
reference to a visit to Kotinagara and to the revelation of Ambika. On the contrary, 
it is assumed that Smva revealed himself to Jayasimha in Somanathapattana and informed 
him of Kumarapala’s destiny. Going against Merutunga’s statement, the Dvyds'raya 
affirms that Jayasimha climbed the hill Girnar and there worshipped the Neminatha. 
Lastly, he contradicts both the Prabhdvahacaritra and Merutuhga Ly reporting that 
from Girnar Jayasimha did not go to Satrufijaya but took the direct route to Simhapur 
or Slhor, and by saying nothing about the alleged grant of land to the shrine of the first 
Jina. As Hemacandra quite carefully takes note in the Dvyds'raya of all other favours 
granted to his own faith, his silence in this case is very significant. 4 ® 


To these stories from the Prabhdvahacaritra , Merutuhga adds three others, 
one of which is mentioned also by Jinamaijdana. The first two of these are intended to 
show Hemacandra’s erudition. It is said that he alone could explain a Sanskrit verse 
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sent by the king of Dahala and that it was he who, on another occasion, had at once 
composed the second half of a Prakrit-Dodhaka, the first half of which had been sent for 
Jayasimha’s poets as samasyd by the king of Sapadalaksa. The Sanskrit-verse is the 
'T e "^ no ^ n riddle with the word hdra. It belongs to the favourite passages with which 
the Pandits amuse themselves in their sabhds and it is so easy that great Scholarship is 
not needed for its solution. 40 


^ The third story has quite a different character. Once, says Merutuiiga, 
Siddharaja who was seeking the right path to deliverance, ordered an inquiry into the 
teachings of all sects of all nations. The result was unsatisfactory. Every teacher praised 
his own faith and censured all the other systems. The king was, therefore, as if seated 
on a “ swing of doubt” and turned finally to Hemacandra in order to know what the proper 
attitude should be in such circumstances. Hemacandra gave him his advice in the form 
of a parable, common in the Puranas. He said, there lived a merchant, ages ago, 
who neg&cted his own wife and gave away all his property to a courtesan. His wife 
tried zealously to win back the love of her husband and inquired after all means of magic 
with which to accomplish her end. Thereupon a Gauda promised her “'to get her husband 
tied down to her with a bridle ’ and gave her some medicine with instructions to mix the 
same in the food. After some days, when the woman put this advice into practice, her 
husbaiM was turned into a bull. Thereupon the whole world rebuked her, and she fell 
into deep despondency for she did not know how to undo the effect of her unholy action. 
Once she took her metamorphosed husband to the pasture for grazing. She sat in the 
shade of a tree, loudly weeping over her fate. In the meanwhile, she heard a conversation 
which was being carried on between Siva and his wife Parvati in a vimana, flying above 
m the air. Parvati asked about the cause of the sorrows of the shepherdess and Siva 
told her. all about it. He also added that a healing herb grew in the shade of that very 
tree, which was capable of metamorphosing the bull back into his own original form. 
As the kind of the creeper was not specifically designated, the woman gathered up ali 
that grew under the shade of the tree and threw it before the bull. He ate it, and became 
a man again. Now, just as the unknown creeper, thus concluded Hemacandra, proved 
itself to be of a healing virtue, even so also a believing reverence for all religions leads one 
to salvation,, even though one may not know which of them really deserves reverence. 

rom that time the king respected all sects. 50 Jinamandana 51 gives another independent 
version of the story which is alsomuch better in style] * The same author also connects 
two more little anecdotes with this one. The one speaks of a second conversation over 
the same question, during which Hemacandra recommended to the king the so-called 
common duties’ such as generosity to worthy men, becoming behaviour towards 
venerable persons, kind-heartedness towards all beiDgs etc., and declared in the words of 
the Mahabharata that those who were devoutly pious in their conduct and not those 
inclined to self-castigation, nor yet the learned, were of real worth. According to the 
other anecdote, Hemacandra enlightened the king when the latter had a temple of Siva 
and another of Mahavira built in Siddhapura, that the latter divinity was even greater 
than the former. For, though Siva bears the moon on his forehead, all the nine planets 
may be seen at Mahavira s feet. Those who were well-versed in architecture corroborated 
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this statement and found that the temples of the Jinas were preferable to those of the 
Brahmanic gods in other respects also, according to the rules in their scriptures. 
Thereupon, thus it is concluded, Siddharaja discarded from himself the darkness of 
doubt.” 


In view of the fact that some of the stories quoted appear to be mythical at 
the first sight, and that regarding most of the remaining, the Prabandhas contradict each 
other, it would be more than presumptuous to assume any of them as really historical. 
On the contrary, it is nob at all improbable that they describe rightly on the whole the 
mode and manner in which Hemacandra behaved himself towards the king, Hemacandra 
would naturally have access to the audience of his lord during the last years of his life. 
He would have doubtless striven to shine out by his scholarship and smartness and he 
would have let no opportunity pass unexploited for a good word in favour of his own sect 
or at least for the equality of rights of the non-Brahmanie sects. In so doing, he 
would not miss to particularly stress those points in which the Jaina-doctrine coincided 
with the Brahmanic faith. It will be shown later on that like a clever missionary he 
did not fail also in his works to make use of such points of coincidence, and when'it suited 
his purpose, he invoked the authority of the most popular Brahmanic scriptures in his 
favour. Lastly, he certainly had ample opportunity of defending himself and his 
co-religionists against the attacks of envious Brahmins and the statement that he employed 
such devices, as the one mentioned in connection with the defence of Nemicarita, is not 
incredible. Such traits are characteristically Indian and they are found very often 
amongst the Jainas. As yet one cannot with absolute certainty measure how great was 
the influence which Hemacandra exercised over Jayasimha to the advantage of his own 
sect. One might give ciedence, to a certain extent, to Hemacandra’s own statement in 
the Dvyds'rayct, according to which Jayasimha built a temple of Maliavlra in Siddhapura 
and paid liis homage to Neminatha on the mountain Girnar. For, there are enough 
examples, in old and recent times, of Indian Princes, who were not bigoted but rather 
liberal in their religious views, offering many presents to deities of faiths other than their 
own; indeed they have even worshipped them specially when they had to wait, like 
Jayasimha, vainly for the fulfilment of some long-cherished desire. But it is another 
question whether Jayaeimha’s propensity towards Jainism or favouritism towards the 
same, is to be ascribed exclusively to the efforts of Hemacandra. The most recent 
researches make it highly improbable that this was the case, for, they show that other 
Jaina-monks also had access to Jayasimha’s court and were allowed to expound their 
doctrines to him. Amongst them, there is mention of a second Hemacandra, also named 
Maladharin, who appears, judging from the dates of his works, to have been ten to 
twenty years .older than Hemacandra, the compiler of the Grammar. A work belonging 
probably to the ISth century, says: ‘'Jayasimha drank the nectar of his speech ”. In a 
Prcis asti composed in about 1400 A. D,, it is even said that he converted Jayasimha and 
induced him to adorn the Jaina temples in his own kingdom and foreign parts with golden 
flag-staves and knobs and also to issue an edict which prohibited the killing of animals on 
80 days in each year. If one might put one’s trust in these latter statements, then the 
achievements of the grammarian Hemacandra should be very doubtful. Unfortunately 
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however, the author of the Pras’asti mentioned, the same Raja^ekhara who wrote the 
Prabandhakoyt, is so far removed from the events described that one can hardly believe 
him unconditionally. Besides this older Hemacandra, a Yati named Samudragho§a is 
said to have “entertained the Siddhapati in the capital of Gurjara’V 4 At any rate, these 
statements are sufficient to prove that the grammarian Hemacandra was* not the only 
Jaina-favourite of Jayasimha, as has been supposed by the Prabhdvakacaritra , Merutufiga 
and Jinamandana. He is their hero and they are dazzled by the brilliance of his position 
at the court of Kumarapala. These circumstances have naturally influenced their 
representation of his relationship with Jayasimha. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Accounts regarding the First Acquaintance of 
Kumarapala and Hemacandra 

However much the opinions may differ as to Hemacandra's success hh a 
missionary at Jayasimha’s court, it is certain that it was his religious zeal and eloquence 
that was responsible for the conversion of the next Caulukya king. Jayasimha died in 
the Vikrama-year 1199, his desire of getting a son remaining unfulfilled. After a short 
inter-regnum, his grandnephew Kumarapala ascended the throne of Gujarat, being 
helped by his brother-in-law, General Krsna or Kanhada by name, and being elected by 
the prominent persons of the empire. Kumarapala’s great-grandfather was Ksemaraja, 
the eldest son of Bhlma I, who, according to one report, had renounced the throne 
willingly. But according to another report, he was overlooked in succession to the throne 
because his mother, named Cakuladevi, was a courtesan whom Bhlma had received in his 
harem. Kscmaraja’s son Devaprasada had been an intimate friend of king .Karna, 
Bhlma’s son, and had received from the latter the village Dadhisthall, the present-day 
Dethll, not far from Anhilvad, as a royal grant. At Karna’s death, he burnt himself 
after having entrusted Jayasimha to his son Tribhuvanapfila. Ti ibhuvanapala remained 
true to the lord of his family, just like his father. In battle, he used to stand before the 
king so as to protect him with his own body. He must have died long before the end 
of Jayasimha’s rule, as he is not mentioned in the accounts of the last^years of this king. 
As Jayasimha remained childless down to his old age, Kumarapala naturally stepped into 
the foreground as the presumptive heir to the throne. In order to convince Jayasimha 
that his grand-nephew would ascend the throne of Anhilvad after his death, no revelations 
of Mahadeva or Ambika, and no prophecies of the court-astrologers, about which the 
Dvy&s'raya and the Prabandhas speak, were needed. But this idea was not at all 
agreeable to Jayasimha. He bitterly hated Kumarapala and attempted to kill him. 
According to Merutunga’s statement, the reason for his repugnance was Kumarapala’s 
. descent from the courtesan Cakuladevi. According to Jinamandana’s account, he hoped 
that, if Kumarapala were cleared out of the way, Siva might eVen yet grant him a son. 
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When Kumarapala learned of the king’s intentions, he fled from Dethli, and led for several 
years a wanderer’s unsteady life, disguised as a Sivaite ascetic, first he seems to have 
continued staying in Gujarat. Later on, Jayasimha’s persecutions, which increased in 
seriousness day by day, forced him to leave his motherland. 55 The Prabandhas relate a 
number of romantic adventures which are supposed to have taken place at Kum&rapala’s 
flight and during his erratic wandering in Gujarat and in foreign lands, they take great 
pains in representing Hemaeandra as the protector of the persecuted prince and as the 
prophet of his future greatness. The Prabhavakacaritra contains the following 
statements about Hemacandra’s part in Kumarapala’s destiny. Jayasimha, so it is said, 
came to know through his spies that Kumarapala was found to he amongst a crowd of 
three hundred ascetics who had come to Anhilvad. In order to get hold of him, tho 
king invited all of them to a feast. He himself washed the feet of each of them, 
apparently to show them his reverence, but really in order to find out who amongst 
them had the signs of royal dignity on the soles of his feet. As soon as he touched 
Kumarapala’s feet, he found the lines forming a lotus, a flag and a sunshade. He made 
a signal to his servants with his eyes. Kumarapala saw the signal and fled most quickly 
into the dwelling place of Hemaeandra, the spie3 following him. Hemaeandra covered 
him quickly with a heap of palm-leaves under which the officials, hastily passing by, forgot 
to search for him. When the immediate danger was over, Kumarapala absconded from 
‘Anhilvad and reached, after many adventures in the company of another Sivaite 
Brahmin Bosari, the neighbourhood of Stambhatirtha or Cambay. Having arrived 
there, lie sent his companion into the city to Siimali Vania Udayana-thc same man who 
had befriended Hemacandra’s father, according to the above-mentioned story-and asked 
him for help.) Udayana hesitated to have dealings with an enemy of the king. 
Thereupon, Kumarapala, feeling very hungry, went himself to the city by night and 
came to a Jaina—monastery where Hemaeandra had taken up his residence during the 
rainy season. Hemaeandra received him cordially, for he at once recognised him from 
his auspicious signs that this was the future king. He prophesied to him that lie would 
ascend the throne in the seventeenth year and induced Udayana to give him food and 
money. Then Kumarapala wandered further and passed here and there in foreign lands 
for seven years as a Kapalika, in company of his wife, Bhopaladevi. In 1199 Jayasimha 
died. When Kumarapala received this news, he returned to Anhilvad with a view ip 
securing the throne for himself. On his arrival there, he met one Srlmat-Samba (?), an 
otherwise unknown personality. Srimat—Samba took him to Hemaeandra in order to 
find out an auspicious sign, for he had still doubts as to his attaining the aim. On his 
entrance, Kumarapala happened to sit down on the cushioned throne-seat of ,the 
monastery and supplied thereby, according to Hemaeandra, the longed-for sign. The 
following day, the prince went with his brother-in-law Krsnadeva, a Samanta, who had 
command over 10,000 soldiers, into the palace and was elected the king. 58 

Merutuhga’s account of Kumarapala’s flight and wanderings, agrees on the 
.whole with that of the Prabhavakacaritra. As regards the divergences in details, it is 
to be noted that. Hemaeandra appears only once in Merutuhga’s story. Merutunga says 
nothing about Kumarapala’s being hidden in Anhilvad under the palm-leaves by 
Hemaeandra; nor does he mention the second prophecy immediately before the election 
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to the throne* He relates only the story of the meeting in Stambhatlrtha, with a few 
small variations. After Kumarapala had wandered over various countries on his flight 
from Anhilvad, he turned towards Cambay with a view to begging Udayana for money 
for his travels. As Udayana was at the Jaina monastery when Kumarapala arrived, 
the latter also went there. There he met Hemaeandra who at once prophesied to him 
that he would become a king ruling over the whole earth. As Kumarapala would not 
believe that, Hemaeandra wrote his prophecy down and gave one copy to Udayana, the 
king’s councillor, and another to the prince. Thereupon the latter said: “If it will come 
true, then thou shalt be the real king; I shall only be dust at thy feet”. Hemaeandra 
replied that the kingship was of no consequence to him but that Kumarapala should not 
forget his word and should later on be thankful to the Jaina Dharma and faithful to it. 
Thereupon Kumarapala was supplied with food and drink at UdayanVs own house and 
was also given the desired money for the journey. Then he turned towards Malva where 
he remained till Jayasimha’s death. When the latter died, he returned to Anhilvad and 
carried his election to the throne into effect with the help of his brother—in—law 
Kahnadadeva ‘who led him into the palace with his troops ready for war’. 57 * 

Jinamanjana brings Kumarapala and Hemaeandra together much earlier. He 
describes, Kumarapala had gone to the court to pay liis homage, before the king 
persecuted him. There he saw Hemaeandra sitting before the king and went soon 
afterwards to the monastery in order to meet the monk. There Hemaeandra del were d 
him a sermon and finally made him take a vow “of vieAving others’wives thenceforth as 
sisters’. 8 Jinamandana’s version of the story of Kumarapala’s flight is, as far as 
Hemaeandra s part is concerned, a mixture of the stories of both the Prablidvctkcicctritro, 
*md the PrabandhacintCimani. According to his presentation Hemaeandra meets-as 
Merutunga says-the fugitive first in Cambay. But the meeting takes'place accidentally 
in a temple outsido the gates of Cambay whereto Udayana also comes with a view to 
paying his homage to Hemaeandra. The presence of Udayana is made use of in 
introducing his whole previous history which Hemaeandra relates on being questioned by 
Kumarapala as to who the visitor was. Then follows Hemaeandra s prophecy and 
Kumarapala’s hospitable reception at Udayana’s house, exactly as in Merutunga. On the 
contrary, it is said that Kumarapala remained for a long time at hrs host’s. Jayasimha 
received the news of his sojourn in Cambay and sent soldiers to capture him. Pursued 
by the latter he fled into Hemaeandra’s monastery and hid himself there under a heap 
of manuscripts in the cellar. The-last episode is possibly a recast of the story ofthd 
first assistance of Devacandra which the Prabhavalacarltra relates. Jinama^dana 
Appears to have felt that it was absurd to let Hemaeandra appear on' the scen» first ati 
Anhilvad and shortly afterwards at Cambay. Therefore he has probably changed the 
story of Kumarapala’s rescue under the palm-leaves at the latter place and has added, with 
a view to making it seem more probable, that the manuscripts lay in the cellar, as ia 
always the case. Jinamandana’s further description of Kumarapala’s wandering is much 
more detailed than in-both the other works, and must have had its origin in some other 
sources. He makes the Prince first turn towards Vatapadra-Baroda, then towards 
Bhrgukaccha-Broach, thence Kolhapur, Kalyana, KancI and other cities of Deccan and 
reach finally Malva via Pratisthana-Paithan. A great part of this section is in verses 
and appears to be plagiarized from one of the many materials of Kumdrapalacaritas .* 0 
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CHAPTER V 

The Stories Regarding Kumarapala’s Conversion 

After these stories which represent Hemaeandra as a saviour of the absconding 
prince and as the prophet of his future greatness, one would expect that soon after 
Kumarapala’s accession to the throne, there would be a mention of a close friendship 
between the two. That is, however, not the case. According to both of the oldest 
works, the intimate intercourse of the monk with the king began much later and that, 
too, "not on account of the earlier beneficence of the monk, but owing to entirely 
different circumstances. After Kumarapala had been crowned, so it is said in the 
Prabhdvakacaritra, he decided to suppress Arnoraja, the arrogant king uf Sapadalak^a 
i. e. Eastern Rajputana, and accordingly prepared for the war. With all his barons 
and their troops he proceeded. After some days he reached the fortress Ajamoru, the 
modern Ajmer. He besieged it but could not conquer it despite all endeavours. When 
the monsoons set in, he returned to Anliilvad without having carried his purpose into 
effect. At the beginning of the cold season he again set forth, but bad, however, to 
return again at the end of the summer, without having achieved the fall of Ajmer. 
Eleven years passed in this way. Then he once asked bis minister Vagbhata, the son of 
Udayana, whether there were no deity, Yaksa or A sura, who could help him to achieve 
victory. Vagbhata advised him to worship an image of Ajitasvamin which was then 
obtainable in Anbilvad and which had been consecrated by Hemaeandra. Kumarapala 
consented and offered Ajitasvamin presents of very rich substances as required by the 
Jaina-eult. At the same time, he promised that, in case he conquered his enemy through 
Ajita’s grace, the latter alone should be “his God, his mother, his Guru and father”. 
Then he again proceeded towards Marvad for the twelfth time. The battle took place in 
the neighbourhood of the mountain Arbuda-Abu. Arporaja was totally beaten. 
Kumarapala made a triumphal entry into Anhilvad. He did not forget his promise and 
offered his worship again in the temple of Ajitanatlia. Soon afterwards, he proclaimed 
to his minister that he wanted to be instructed in the Jaina-tenets and asked him to 
secure him a teacher. Vagbhata proposed that Hemaeandra be invited to fulfil the 
king’s wish. So it came to pass that Hemaeandra preached before Kumarapala with the 
result that the latter was moved to take the vows of laymen: to renounce eating flesh 
and all other forbidden foods, and to study the law of the Jainas, 60 
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Merutuhga’s narrative differs very much from the above dne and is indeed full 
of romance. According to his account, Kumarapala had to combat internal enemies 
immediately after his winning the crown. Then followed the campaign against Arnoraja 
or Anaka of Sapadalaksa and later a war against Mallikarjuna, the king of Konkan, 
who was beaten by Amrabhata or Ambada, the second son of Udayana. Between these 
two stories, an anecdote is interwoven about the singer, Sollaka, in which Hemacandra 
also is mentioned. Contradicting this there is also the account of the way and manner 
in which Hemacandra became the friend and teacher of Kumarapala. An insult 
which Hemacandra received at the funeral of his mother Pahini from the ascetics of 
Tripurusaprasada in Anhilvad, drove him-according to Merutuiiga’s report-into such 
anger that he decided to gain influence at the court so that he could take revenge for the 
insult. He betook himself to the royal camp which happened to be then at Malva. His 
old patron, the councillor Udayana, introduced him to the king. The king remembered 
his prophecy which Hemacandra hacl made during his flight. The king offered him his 
friendship and granted him the honour of access to his person at all timfes. This 
intercourse which developed so quickly had, however, no immediate results fox* the 
religious conviction of the king. Only a few anecdotes are given, e. g., the one about 
the quarrel with the Purohita Amiga (see above p. 20), which prove Hemacandra’s 
dexter ity in self-defence against attacks. It was only when Kumarapala returned 
sometime afterwards to Anhilvad that Hemacandra found an opportunity of beginning 
his work of conversion. Once Kumarapala asked his friend, so it is said, how he could 
immortalize for all time the memory ot his rule. Thereupon Hemacandra advised the 
king oithei to pay off eAery one’s debts, as Vikramiiditya had done, or to have a new 
stone-temple built in the place of the dilapidated wood-temple of Siva-Somanatha in 
Devapattana. Kumarapala preferred the latter and deputed at once an official to begin 
the erection. When it was reported that the foundation-stone had been laid, Hemacandra 
proposed to the king that he should take a vow for securing the happy conclusion of 
the project, and to that end cither to observe complete chastity or to renounce indulgence 
in sphituous drinks and flesh—eating until the flag was unfurled on the pinnacle of the 
temple. Kumarapala swore before a Siva-linga to abstain from the prohibited drinks 
and dishes for the inquired length of time. After two years, the temple was completed 
and Kumarapala wanted now to he freed from his vow. Hemacandra, however, prevailed 
upon him to hold the vow still longer, until he had worshipped the god in the new 
temple. Immediately, therefore, a pilgrimage towards Somanatha-or Devapattana-was 
undertaken and, on the advice of the envious Brahmins, Hemacandra also wah invited 
thereto. The latter declared himself to he quite willing to visit the temple of Siva. He 
however took first a roundabout route so as to visit the shrines of Satruiijaya and Girnar. 
At the gate of Devapattana he met the king and took part in the ceremonious 
entry-procession together with the king and with Ganda Brhaspati, the temple-priest of 
Somamltha. He was also moved by the request of his lord to worship even Siva. 
Pressed in a costly costume, he entered the temple led by Brhaspati, praised its brilliance, 
made the usual sacrificial offerings according to the instructions of the S'ivapurmM and 
threw himself prostrate before the Linga, dedicating the following verses to the God : 
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( 1) Thou dost exist, whosoever Thou art, whatsoever Thy place, Thy time and 
Thy name may be 1 If Thou art the only one, free from stains and errors, then-all 
reverence be to Thee, O Worthy of worship 1 

( 2 ) Reverence to Him in whom the sorrows and the other causes"of the seed of 
rebirth have vanished: be He Brahman, Visnu or Mahe^vara! 

When Hemacandra had finished his prayers, Kumarapala worshipped, on his 
part, the god according to the instructions of the priest Brhaspati and distributed rich 
presents. Then he ordered his retinue to retire and visited, with* Hemacandra, the 
Holiest of the holy. There he asked his friend to explain before the Lihga truthfully 
the way to deliverance. Hemacandra meditated for a moment. Then he proposed to 
appeal to the god who was verily there, that He might manifest Himself and show the way to 
deliverance. Hemacandra himself undertook to sink into the deepest meditation in order 
to attain the desired end. He instructed the king to bring immediately incense-offering 
of aloe-wood. As both of them thus were so busy and the adytum was filled with 
smoke-clouds, there, appeared all of a sudden a bright light and the beaming form of 
an ascetic was 1 visible on the water-basin around the Lihga. The king touched the 
apparition from its feet up to its head and having convinced himself that it was of divine 
origin, reqhested it for advice. Thereupon it told him that Hemacandra would surely 
lead frim to deliverance. The apparition disappeared. The king then requested 
Hemacandra in all humility for instruction. The latter at once made him take a vow 
that.he would never touch during all his lifetime either meat or spirituous drinks. After 
a short time, Kumarapala returned to Anhilvad. He was won over more and more to 
the Jaina faith through Hemacandra’s instructions in the holy scriptures as well as 
through his works, the Trisastidalakapurusacaritra and the Yogas'dstra and the 
twenty stavas composed in honour of Vitaraga. Kumarapala also received the title of 
Paramarnata, ''the eager worshipper of the Arhata”. He then promulgated an edict 
prohibiting the killing of animals for fourteen years in the eighteen provinces subject to 
him.. He had 1440 Jaina temples built and took the twelve vows of Jaina-laymau. 
When the third one, prohibiting stealing, was explained to him, he at once decided to 
break the old custom of confiscating the property of those subjects who had died without 
leaving an heir. 61 

Jinamaijdana essentially agrees with Merutunga. But he felt the inner 
contradiction which the story of the Prabandhacintamani as well as that of the 
Prabhavakacaritra contained. It appeared to him as unbelievable that Hemacandra 
who had helped Kumarapala on his flight and had prophesied his ascending tlic throne, 
should have been afterwards forgotten for so many years and that he could have obtained 
access to the court only through the intervention of the Jaina minister. He has 
therefore interwoven a new story at the beginning of his account. The story is to 
show that Hemacandra went to the court very soon after Kumarapala’s coronation. 
This story, however, betrays quite clearly that the author bad the knowledge of the older 
accounts and that he had changed them deliberately. After enumerating the presents 
which were given to the councillor Udayana and to the other benefactors of the king, he 
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says, Hemacandra was absolutely forgotten. Inspite of that, he went to Aphilv§d 
from Karnavati a short time after Kumarapala’s coronation. He then asked Udayaua 
whether the king remembered him. As the reply was in the negative, he requested 
Udayana to warn the king against visiting on a certain day the palace of his queen. 
He also permitted Udayana to mention his name in case the king insisted on 
knowing the name of the warner. Udaj^ana brought home the warning to the king who 
acted accordingly. On the said day, the palace of the queen caught 6re from lightning 
and was burnt to ashes. Thereupon the king asked the name of the unknown adviser. 
When Hemacandra’s name was mentioned, he was at once summoned by the king who 
promptly begged to be excused in all humility for his forgetfulness and promised him to 
rule entirely according to his counsel. 03 After showing that Hemacandra became 
Kumarapala s friend and advisor soon after V. S. 1199, Jinamand^na gives a short 
account of ‘'the conquest of the world’’ by the king. In the subsequent account he 
follows wholly and literally Merutuhga, excepting, of course, in one point, that is, he 
says nothing about the insult hurled at Hemacandra at the funeral of Pahini and about 
the subsequent journey to Malva. The statements naturally did not suit him. * In some 
details, he is more extensive than Merutuhga and lengthens the account of [Kumarapala’s 
conversion very much by many quotations which he attributes to Hemacandra. 63 . 
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CHAPTER VI 

Hemacandra’s own Account of Kumarapala’s Conversion 

If we compare these various stories about Kutnavapala’s conversion with each 
other, it cannot be denied that the one given by Merutunga is written with very great 
dexterity and that his presentation is at first sight very attractive. It appears sd 
natural that because of an insult from a Brahmin, Hemacandra should have thought of 
giving up his independence and placing himself under the protection of the king. The 
clever'way in which he moves Kumarapala for a certain time to follow some of the most 
important tenets of Jainism while at the same time he takes care not to put anything in 
the way of his patron’s reverence to Siva,-in fact he greatly encourages him in that,-betrays 
clearly the difficult situation in which he found himself in the court. This adaptation 
and apparent relaxation, the fooling of the king by a hocus-pocus and the subsequent 
clever exploitation of the favourable moment-all this seems quite credible and fits in 
very well with the character and the method of the Jaina-missionaries. On closer 
examination, however, many improbabilities or impossibilities arc found in the account. 
It is easy to recognise, for example, that Merutunga indulges in an awful anachronism 
when he assumes that Udayana was Kumarapala’s minister and introduced Hemacandra 
to the king. According to Merutunga’s own account ( p. 9 ), Udayana came to Gujarat 
shortly after the beginning of Jayasimha’s rule i. e. about V. S. 1150. Kumarapala 
ascended the throne about 50 years later, in V. S. 1199. It is then simply impossible 
that he could have lived still for any length of time under Kumarapala or that he could 
ever have served him. Merutunga’s assumption, too, that Hemacandra advised the 
rebuilding of the temple in Devapattana, does not at all agree with the statements in an 
older document. Bor, in the inscription dated Valabhi-Samvat 850 or V. S. 1225 in the 
temple of Bhadrakali at Devapattana, which was first of all made known by Colonel J, 
Tod, it is quite explicitly said in the 11th verse that the Ganda Brhaspati, who had 
already been in great favour with Jayasimha, persuaded Kumarapala to rebuild the 
ruined temple of Siva-Somanatha. 64 Such an assumption has, since it dates from the 
time of Kumarapala’s reign, significantly far more probability than Merutunga’s much 
later statement. If this inscription be in the right, then the whole further narrative of 
the Prabandhucimdmani becomes unbelievable. If ever these points raise suspicion 
against the faithfulness of the tradition contained in Merutuhga’s works, then the same 
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tradition and also the narrative of the Prabhdvakacaritra prove as almost- completely 
worthless in light of Hemacandra’s own utterances about Kumarapala’s history and his 
relationship to him. Hemacandra devotes no less than four sargas XVI-XIX in the 
Dvyds'rayaTidvya to the description of the successful war which Kumarapalaied against 
Avnoraja, king of ^akambhari-Sambhar in Rajputana, and against Ballala, king of 
Malva. Although no definite dates are given, it may yet be taken as certain from the 
description that Kumarapala "was involved in external complications soon after his 
coronation and that a considerable time had passed before he emerged successfully from 
thorn. The war with Arnoraja began immediately after Kumarapala’s coronation and 
appears to have lasted for a considerable number of years. Soon afterwards followed the 
campaign against Ballala, which appears to have ended in a shorter time. After this 
was over, so it is said in the XX sarga, Kumarapala prohibited killing of animals in 
Gujarat. After the king had published the edict to protect the animals, it is said further, 
he gave up the custom of confiscating the property of those who died without leaving 
behind an heir. Later on, he had the temple of Siva at Kedara or Kedarnatha in Garhwal 
and at Devapattana in Kathiavad rebuilt, and thereupon he had the temple of 
Par^vanutha in Anbilvad and Devapattana erected, the former of which bore the name 
Kumaraviliara. The last events of the time of Kumarapala’s reign, as mentioned in the 
Dvyds'rayg, are the building of a temple of Siva in Anhilvad and the foundation of a new 
era which bore his name. 95 From these statements one may conclude with absolute 
certainty that Kumarapala’s conversion to Jainism took place after the war with ]V?alva, 
It also becomes probable that Hemacandra, although he does not touch upon his own 
relationship to the king by a single word in the Dvyds'raya, was acquainted with the king 
earlier and had influence over him. The latter conclusion is fully corroborated by a 
passage in another work of Hemacandra. In his Mahdvlracarita, Hemacandra makes 
Tirthankara deliver a prophecy on Kumarapala’s reign to Prince Abhaya, in which his 
name occurs and in which the beginning of his acquaintance with the king is related. 
After Mahuvlra’s preliminary description of the city of Anhilvad, he proceeds further 
as follows: 

45-4G. When, O Abhaya, 16G9 years will have passed after my Nirvana, then 
there will live in that city (Anhilvad) the long-armed king Kumarapala, the moon of 
the Caulukya-line, a powerful lord of all. 

47. This large-hearted one, a hero in the fulfilment of the law, in generosity and 
in the battle, will lead his people to the highest prosperity, protecting it as a father. 

• • 

48. Very clever and yet of upright mind, in his majesty fiery as the sun and 
yet filled with the peace of the soul, punishing arrogant attacks and yet always ready to 
forgive, he will protect the world for a long time. 

49. He will make his people like unto himself, firm in the fulfilment of the law* 
even as a wise teacher trains a good pupil. 

30. Granting protection to those who seek it, and like as a brother to the wives 
q£ other men, he will esteem the sacred law above riches and as life. 

3 ' 
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51. On account of his bravery, his fulfilment of the law, his generosity, his 
mercy, his might and other manly virtues, he will stand without a rival, 

52. He will conquer the region of Kubera as far as the kingdom of the Turuslcas, 
that of Indra as far as the river of gods, that of Yama as far as the Vindhya, and the 
west as far as the ocean. 

58. Once this prince will see the teacher Hemacandra, who has arisen from 
the race of Municandra in the Vajrasakhil. 

54. Delighted at the sight of him, as the peacock is delighted at the appearanoe 
of the clouds, this good man will hasten to do honour daily to that monk. 

55. This king will go with his minister of the Jaina faith to honour that Suri 
whilst the latter is preaching in the temple of the Jina about the sacred law. 

5G. There he will, though ignorant of the truth, pray to the god, and honour 
that teacher with a naturally pure heart. 

. A ^ eL ' ke lias heard with delight the noble sermon about the law from his 

lips, he will take the minor vows and will then strive after the vow of perfection. 

; 58 ; AfW enlightenment has come to him, he will fully learn the life of the 

faithful, apd, resting in the audience-chamber, will ever delight himself with the speeches 
about the sacred law.® 8 

This prophecy agrees excellently with the statements of the DvycUrayaJcdvya 

a fi C °rI P - etCS Same \ The somewhat poetically coloured description of the frontiers 

of the Gujarat Empire gives us clearly to understand that it extended in the north-east 
by overthrowing the Sapadalaksa or in the eastern Rajputana by defeating Sakambhari- 
bambhar and in the south-east by conquering Malva. Kumarapala’s acquaintance with 
Hemacandra began, according to the verse 53, in the time when the empire had achieved 
its greatest expansion and when the war-expeditions and conquests were over His 
conversion was the result of a sermon preached by Hemacandra when he had gone to the 
Jaina temple in the company of an unnamed minister in order to pay his homage to the 
monk who had made a deep impression on him. 

, .. Th^ae statements of Hemacandra himself make it first of all necessary to reject 

as fanciful all the above-described anecdotes as to his earlier relations with Kumarapala 
during his flight. The anecdotes were composed probably with a view to motivating the 
later relationship They show, moreover, that the further accounts of the Prabandhas as 
to the renewal of the acquaintance and the conversion contain in them little historical 
element. The above-given narrative of the Prabhdvahacaritra, according to which 
Kumarapala was moved by his minister Vagbhata to invoke Ajitasvamin to help him 
against Amoraja and was converted to Jainism by reason of the fulfilment of his prayer, 
cannot be true, for the war with Malva, which is not mentioned in the Prabhdvahacaritra, 
took plach even before the conversion; so that it was not awe at Hemacandra’e miraculous 
powers but appreciation, of his life and. teachings that induced the king to listen to 
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Hemaeandra s Sermons, Merutungas detailed account contradicts Hem&oandra’s own 
account still more, as may easily be seen. There are only two points in which, the 
Prabandhas agree to some extent with Hemaeandra, thereby preserving real tradition. 
In the first place, they are no doubt correct when they state that Kumarapala’s Jaina 
ministei introduced Hemaeandra to the court and was interested in creating favourable 
ground for his faith. For, the mention of the “Jaina’’ minister, who according to the 
Mahdviracarita accompanied the king to the temple, is not made without any reason. 
.We may take it for granted that it was this Jaina companion who occasioned Hemacandra’s 
acquaintance with the king and who induced the latter to visit the temple. Most 
probably the minister was Vagbhata, son of Udayana, whom the Prabhdvalcacaritra 
mentions in the above-mentioned narrative of conversion. The poem in praise of the 
Kumaravihara written by Hemacandra’s pupil Vardhamana testifies that Vagbhata really 
belonged to the group of the ministers of Kumarapala. Several stories of the Prabandhas 
maintain that Hemaeandra consecrated either in V. S, 1211 or 1213 the temple which 
Vagbhata had built in Satruhjaya in memory of his father who had fallen in the battle 
against Navaghana, the Cudasama king of Vamanasthall. One Prabandha says, further, 
that Hemaeandra did the same service in V. S. 1220 to Xmrabhata, second son of 
Udayana, for his temple of Suvrata in Broach, whereas the other Prabandhas (see under) 
relate a legend about Hemacandra’s healing of Amrabhata. 61 If to this be added Merutunga’s 
statement, even though an anachronism, that Hemaeandra was introduced to Kumarapala 
by the father of both the brothers (p. 29), then it does not seem too bold to rfegard 
the family of Udayana as the prime cause of Hemacandra’s influence at the court of 
Anhilvad and to regard him as the family’s particular protege. A second historical 
element in the stories of the Prabandhas is the statement that Kumarapala’s conversion 
took place, not in the beginning but about the middle of his reign. Here also they 
agree, as has been shown, with Hemacandra’s statements. 

The exact date of this event appears to have been preserved in the drama, already 
referred to above, the Mohardjapardjaya by the councillor Ya^ahpala. The conversion 
of the king is allegorically mentioned as his marriage with the princess Krpasundari i. c. 
the beautiful Mieicy, the daughter of Dharmaraja and the Viratidevl. Hemaeandra is 
mentioned as the Priest who ordained the marriage tie before Arhat. According to the 
quotation of Jinamandana from the Mohardjapardjaya , this marriage took place in V. S. 
1216, Marga sudi 2. If, as may be well supposed, this date really occurred in the drama, 
then it must be taken as authentic, for the Mohardjapardjaya was written, as is shown 
in the Note 6, a few years after the death of Kumarapala, between V. S. 1229 an$ 1232. 68 
We may also add to this that Kumarapala received the title Paramas’rdvaka i. e, ‘the 
most eager hearer (of the Jaina-doctrine)’, in the colophon of an old MS. which was written 
five years later, in V. S. 1221; while his conversion is not mentioned in a Jaina-inscription 
of V. S. 1213. 68 * 

If we accept now V. S. 1216 as the date of Kumarapala’s conversion, then we 
may place his first meeting with Hemaeandra one or two years earlier. Even if the 
Mahdviracarita assumes that the king, after coming to know the distinguished Teacher, 
‘‘will hasten to revere him daily”, it is of no avail to weigh these words as of gold. It 
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must have taken a long period of secret intrigue before the king allowed himself to visit 
the Jaina Upa?raya and to sit at the feet of Hemacandra as a listener to the sermon. 
However, as to the manner in which the gradual friendship was formed and how 
Hemacandra won the favour and the confidence of the king, we may at least put forward 
certain assumptions, not wholly baseless, with the help of some suggestion? from his other 
works, even though we may fail to attain full certainty. But before these remarks are 
made, it is necessary to go over Hemacandra’s activities during the period from V. S. 
1199, the year of Jayasimha’s death, until his acquaintance with Kumarapala in V S. 
1214 or V. S. 1215. 

As has been said above on p. 18, Hemacandra had undertaken, after his 
appointment as the Court-Pandit about V. S. 1194, the task of writing a complete series 
of manuals for the worldly sciences and specially for Sanskrit Composition. Of these, 
the Grammar and its appendices with the commentary, parhaps also both of the Sanskrit 
Lexica and the first fourteen cantos of the Dvyds'rayakdvya were completed before 
Jayasimha’s death. After V. S. 1199 he appears to have pursued his plan further 
without worrying the loss of his position in the court, and worked on tirelessly as a 
private scholar. The first work belonging to this period, is his Manual of Poetics, the 
Alctmkdracuddmani. 0Sa In the above-mentioned (Note 38) passage of the same it is said 
that it was written after the completion of the Grammer, and another very striking 
eircuYhstance show's quite clearly that its compilation took place at a time when the author 
did not enjoy royal favour. For, the dedication, the compliment to the ruler of Gujarat, 
is lacking not only in the text but also in the commentary which contains a great number 
of verses. This latter point is all the more w'eighty as it was a fashion of the court- 
writers on poetics always to add verses in honour of their patrons’. And Hemacandra 
himself is no exception, for we find him missing no opportunity of flattering his lord in 
two of his other works. The one case in point occurring in the Commentary on his 
Grammar was mentioned above. The second one will be forthwith discussed. Particularly 
in a work on Poetics it would have been easy to celebrate the heroic deeds of Jayasimha 
or Kumarapala in the same w’ay as is done by the older Vagbliata in his A lam kdrcis'dstra,}'* 
As, however, this does not happen, it can well be supposed that the author at the time of 
writing the work, had no connection with the king and it is not hard to determine that 
Ahat was the period between Jayasimha’s death and the beginning of the acquaintance 
with Kumarapala. The same is true about the Cliandonus'dsana , 71 the work on Metrics, 
which was written, as is evident from the introductory verses, immediately after the 
Alamkqracuddmani ; as also about the Commentary belonging to it. Here, too, we miss 
the dedication and the compliments to the king in the illustrations. Moreover, it is to 
be noted that the texts of both of these manuals were first finished and the commentary 
on the Alamkaracudamani was written just after the completion of the Chandotius 1 dsetnet. 
This is evident from the fact that Hemacandra refers to the latter in the former and 
speaks of it as a completed work. 72 Also numerous supplements to both the great Sanskrit 
Koms had their origin in that period as well as, surely, the text of the Prakrit Lexicon, 
the Des’indmamdld or Balndvali. - To the supplements belongs, first of all, the Sesdkhyd 
Namamdld which purports to complete the Abhidhdnacintamcmi, and which contains par¬ 
ticularly extracts from Y a d a v a pra k a s a ’ s Vaijayantl.™ Then the Nighcmtu -or Nighanpus'em, 
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known so little as yet, is to be mentioned. The tradition of the Jaina-seholars assumes 
that Hemacandra wrote six small works of this name. However, only three of them are 
so far discovered. Two give short survey of botanic names while the third deals with 
precious stones.' 4 It is not improbable that these works were written in imitation of the 
older Dhanvantarinighcmfu and the Ratnapariksd. Also in these works one misses that hint 
that they were written at the king’s command. However, a doubt may be raised at least 

with regard to the Sesdkhyd Ndmamdld, whether it was written between Y. S. 1199 and 
1214/15, for the same has been inserted in many MSS. in the Commentary of the 
Abhidhdnacint&mani and this latter belongs, as will be shown below, to the last years of 
Hemacandras life. The Dcs'indmamdld , on the other hand, was probably written shortly 
before Hemacandra s acquaintance ■with Kumarapala. For, Hemacandra suggests in the 
third verse of the Introduction and says in the explanation of the same verse (pp. 2-3) 
quite expressly that he had previously completed not only his Grammar but also his 
Sanskrit-Ko§as and his Manual of Poetics. On the other hand, the commentary, which 
was certainly written later, contains no less than fifteen verses in which the king is 
mentioned by name, while in nine others the designation Calukya or Culukya occurs and 
a great number of them are addressed simply to the king. These verses, all of which are 
applicable to Kumarapala, praise his heroic deeds, describe the greatness of his glory and 
the misery of his foes, or praise his generosity. In one place, there seems also an allusion 
to a particular historical event. It is said in VI, 118 : 

“0 Thou, whose courage emits unbroken sparks, O Lord of the goddess of 
Victory, does not thy fame ramble about freely, just like an unchaste Candala-woman, 
even in the Palli-land”f 5 

The Palli-land is the district of Pali in Kajputana between Jodhpur and Ajmer. 
It is to be recognised, therefore, that in this verse there is an allusion to Kumarapala’s 
victory over Ar noraja, the king of Sapadalaksa, or Sakambharl-Sambliar. 

Whatever may be thought of this verse, there remains, however, the very 
conspicuous fact that Hemacandra in the Commentary to his Des'lndmamdld glorifies only 
the victory and the bravery of Kumarapala but does not speak of his piety and of his faith 
in the Jaina tenets. This fact strengthens the conclusion that this work was written after 
Hemacandra had obtained access to Kumarapala’,s court, but before he began his work of 
conversion. Therefore, the date of the compilation of the Commentary must roughly be V. S. 
1214-15. The above-mentioned fact further gives a scent as to the way and manner in which 
Hemacandra began to win the favour of the king. First of all, he apnears to have made 
use of his temporal art and worldly knowledge to create a favourable impression. After 
his introduction by his patron, the minister Vagbhata, he probably received the permission 
to appear at the usual daily audience of the scholars. His position is naturally prominent 
from, the outset. His reputation as a scholar had been for long firmly established and it 
could not have failed to influence Kumarapala, even if the latter began to study, as an 
anecdote given by Merutunga reports, the sciences just in his old age. Hemacandra 
would certainly not have hidden his light under a bushel but would have rediated it 
through his deep erudition at the discussions of the scholars in the king’s presence. 
Apart from the strictly scientific accomplishments, he undoubtedly influenced the king 
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by his panegyrics on Kumarapala’s war-activities of which the verses partly very cleverly 
composed in the commentary on the Des'inamamald give examples. There was probably 
no lack of opportunity for religious discussions at the Court, According to all accounts, 
Kumarapala was about fifty years old when he ascended the throne and when the 
completion of his war-expeditions allowed him to take rest, he had attained his sixty-third 
year. That at such an age he turned to religious questions can well be understood, this 
being usual especially in the ease of Indians. Moreover, be it noted that for years he 
wandered here and there, as the Prabandhas would have us believe, as a Sivaite ascetic 
and that he, as Hemacandra says in the Yogas'astro, (see Note 80), had "seen’’ various 
manuals of the Yoga and took great interest in the Yogic practices of the ascetics, which 
would first of all bring supernatural powers and finally would lead to deliverance. 
Hemacandra also 'was very expert in these doctrines, as his last-named work shows, and 
he appears to have performed the prescribed spiritual exercises himself for he bases his 
description of the practices on personal experience (Note 80). So far, the circumstances 
were well favourable to persuade even a king to abandon Saivism to which his race had 
paid homage from time immemorial and to go over to the heterodox Jaina sect which 
was very influencial and had been honoured in Gujarat for many years.” As his works 
show, Hemacandra was never in want of skill. He probably began with caution and, as 
the Prabandhas state, he emphasised wherever possible the harmony between the 
doctrines of Jainism and those of the orthodox systems. The Kumurapalacarita, pp. 124 
ff., particularly gives long sermons in extenso, in which Hemacandra attempts to prove the 
identity of Jina and Siva as well as Visnu, and refers to the canonical works of the 
Brahmins for the doctrine of preserving the life of animals. However little one may rely 
on the wording of these and similar passages, they without doubt clearly show the way 
in which Hemacandra approached the works. For, in the commentary on his Yogas'dstra 
he cites among other things, passages from the Brahmanical works, with the introductory 
words: “So say even the believers of false doctrines,” in confirmation of the Jaina doctrines, 
and also in the text of this work (III, 21,26), Manu’s words against meat-eating, with 
mention of his name, are given. There is, however, no trace in his works of an 
identification of the Brahmanical gods with the Jinas. In spite of this, it is quite possible 
that he made use of them in his sermons; they were usual even in the 12th century. In 
the Mahgala to the Namdol deed of presentation of the princes Alhana and Kelhapa of 
V. S. 1218, we read : 

“To liberation may also the gods Brahman, Sridhara and Sankara lead [us,] who, 
always renouncing passions, are known in the world as Jinas 1” 

However, Hemacandra’s task had been troublesome and success did not orown 
it so rapidly as too strict an interpretation of the above-mentioned passage from the 
Mahdvlracarita would have us believe. It is particularly likely that, as the Prabandhas 
relate, Hemacandra w r as continually disturbed in his work by hostile influences and that 
all the Brahmins were bent upon to counteract his influence over the king and, above all, 
to hinder the formal conversion of the latter. Merutunga’s above-mentioned anecdotes, 
according to which malicious and envious people set traps for Hemacandra, describe the 
general situation quite rightly, even if one might not agree in details. In the same way 
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Jinamandana’s story, which relates that Rajacarya Devabodhi, the spiritual instructor of 
the king, champions the old religion, may have an historical basis despite the fact that the 
Story in its present setting is purely mythical. 78 The event most probably did not take 
place without a hard fight. Without doubt, the already mentioned Yogas'dstra particularly 
played a very essential part in keeping Kumarapala firm in his new faith, as is mentioned 
in the Prabandhas , 70 Hcmacandra wrote it under order of his lord, 80 In the concluding' 
stanza of the work, XII, 55, it is said: 

“This secret doctrine of Yoga, which-a part here and a part there-has been 
learnt from the holy scriptures, from the mouth of a good teacher and from one’s own 
experience and which rouses wonder in the minds of the competent public, has been 
dressed in words by the teacher Hemacandra as a result of the earnest request of the 
illustrious Caulukya king Kumarapala.” 

The same thing is expressed in the two stanzas at the end of the commentary, 
which immediately follow the above onos, 

1. “Owing to the request which the illustrious Caulukya king made to me, I 
wrote this commentary on the Manual of Yoga- so named by me-an ocean of the Nectar 
of Truth. May it enjoy (its existence) so long as these three worlds-Earth, Ah’ and 
Heaven-possess the Jaina-doctrine.” 

2, “Through the merit which I attained by the Manual of Yoga and its exposition, 
may the good man he induced to win for himself the enlightenment of Jina.” 

Also in the colophon to each of the twelve Pralcdb'as, each time is it mentioned 
that Kumarapala wished to hear the work and that it was “crowned” ( samjdtapattabandlia ), 
that is, it received the royal approbation. The first four chapters, already published, 
which form more than three-fourths of the whole, give a short resume of the Jaina-doctrine, 
particularly as it affects the position of layman, and the very extensive commentary 
enlarges the same to the most lucid and comprehensible exposition of the system which 
has ever been written. The author clearly indicates that this part is written with a view 
to instructing his lord for, in the commentary, he often particularly and exhaustively 
dwells upon the duties of a Jaina king. The last eight Prakdh’as deal with the 
actual Yoga, the ascetic practices which lead finally to mulcti or, deliverance. The 
exposition of this part, after which the work is in fact named, is very short and only occupies 
something like a tenth of the whole Vrtti. It is remarkable that a very long description 
of those practices precedes the Jaina-Yoga, which, in the author’s own words, are useless 
for attaining mulcti, but which afford, on the contrary, a peep into the future and grant 
supernatural powers. It appears that Hemacandra also believed in their efficacy and 
perhaps devoted himself to them. If he finds so much place as one long chapter for their 
description, it must have been in consideration of the excessive love of the king for the 
Yoga-praxis about which he relates in the commentary on XII,55. The Vitaragastotra 
which was similarly composed for Kumarapala, perhaps even earlier than the Yogatfdstra, 
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might have received less significance. It gives a short presentation of the Jaina-tenets 
in the form of a Pras'asti to Jina. 81 The text of the Yogas'astra, as also the Vltaragastotra, 
was probably written shortly after V. S. 1216. The commentary, on the other hand, was 
probably completed a few years later. The very significant extent of thejatter leads us 
to suppose that Hemacandra worked on it for a considerable time even if he were ever so 
diligent and even if he had taken the help of his pupils. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Consequences of Kumarapala’s Conversion 

Now, in regard to the question, wliat practical results Hemacandra achieved 
through Kumarapala’s conversion, tke prophecy in the Mahdviracarita gives a very clear 
answer, besides the above-mentioned (p. 33) information in the Dvyds'rayctkavya. The 
prophecy continues after the description of the conversion, already noted, as follows 

59. “He (Kumarapala) will keep everyday to the vows, particularly to i&ose 
relating to rice, vegetables, fruits and others (other foods), and will generally practise 
chastity.” 

60. “This wise man will not only avoid courtesans, but will admonish his lawful 
wives to practise chastity.” 

61. “According to the instruction of that monk ( Hemacandra), he, who knows 
the general principles (of the faith), the doctrine of that which has soul and of that which 
has no soul, and so forth, will, like a teacher, procure enlightenment for others also.’’ 

62. “Even the Brahmanas of the Panduranga (sect) and others, who hate the 
Arhat, will, at his command, become equal to those who are born in the faith.” 

63. “This man, learned in the law, will, after having taken the vow of a believer, 
not take his meals without having worshipped in the Jaina temples and without having 
bowed before the teachers.” 

64. “He will not take the property of men who have died without leaving sons. 
That is the result of right insight: for, (only) those without insight are never satisfied.” 

65. “He himself will give up hunting, which even the Pandus and others 
( pious kings of ancient times ) did not give up; and all other people will give it up at his 
command.” 


66. “As he has prohibited the harming of living creatures, there ean be no 
thought of injury and other things like that; even a man of the lowest birth will not kill 
even bugs, lice and the like (insects).” 
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67. ‘‘After he has forbidden hunting, game of all kinds will chew the cud in 
the forest, undisturbed as cows in the cow-shed.” 

68. “He, who equals Indra in might, will always insist upon the care of all 
living beings, whether they live in water, on land or in air.” 

69. “Even the creatures which eat meat from their birth will, as a result of his 
command, forget the very mention of meat like an evil dream.” 

70. “Spirituous drinks (the enjoyment of which) has not been given up by the 
Da£arhas, though they believe in the Jina, will be prohibited everywhere by this (prince) 
with the pure soul.” 

71. “So thoroughly will he stop the preparation of spirituous drinks throughout 
the world, that even the potter will no longer make liquor jugs.” 

72. “The drunkards, who are impoverished because of their passion for 
intoxicants, will prosper again, after they have given up drink at his command.” 

73. “He will destroy the very name of the game of dice, which Nala and other 
princes had not given up, like the name of a personal foe.” 

74. “So long as his glorious reign lasts, there will be no pigeon-race and no 
cock-fights.” 

75. “In almost every village, he, whose wealth is immeasurable, will adorn the 
earth with temples of Jina.” 

76. “On the whole earth, as far as the ocean, he will cause the statues of the 
Arhat to be borne in procession on cars, in every village, in every town.” 

77. “Alter he had continually given money away, and redeemed every one’s 
debts, he will introduce his era on the earth.” 

78. “Once he will hear, on the occasion of a story related through the mouth 
of his teacher, about that (Jina-) statue buried in the dust, which the seer Kapila 
consecrated." 

79. “Then he will form the desire: ‘I shall dig up the sandy place, and shall 
have the all-consecrating statue brought hither’.” 

80. “When the king is conscious of such great enthusiasm, and also learns of 
other auspicious signs, then he will be convinced that the statue will reach his hands." 

81. ‘Then, after obtaining the permission of his teacher, he will give the order 
to his officials to dig up that place of Vltabhaya.” 

82. “Then, as a result of the purity of the king, who is faithful in his devotion 
to the Arhat, the goddess, who keeps a watch over the holy doctrine, will appear.” 

83. “Asa result of the extremely great merit of the king Kumarapala, the 
statue will soon come to light, when the place is excavated,” 
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84. “Then, too, the grant of villages, which king Udayana had made to this 
statue, will come to light.” 

85. “The king’s officials will place this old statue in a car, as if it were a new 
one, after having done honour to it as is prescribed/’ 

86. “Whilst, on the way, divine service of various kinds is being held, whilst 
concerts are being given day and night without interruption,” 

87. “Whilst the women of the villages clap their hands loudly and rejoice, 
whilst the five-toned drums sound joyously,” 

88. “Whilst the fans rise and fall on either side, the officials will convey this 
holy statue to the boundary of Pattana.” 

89. “Accompanied by the ladies of his palace and his servants, surrounded by 
the four columns of his host, the king will go to meet it with the whole community.” 

90. “Dismounting from his chariot himself and mounting the state elephant, 
the prince will escort the image into the city.” 

91. “After Kumarapala has erected it in a pleasure-house near his palace, he 

will pay homage to it, as prescribed, morning, noon and night.” -n 

92. “After he has read the grant made to the statue, he will confirm that 
which was given by Udayana.” 

98. “That temple built solely of gold, O Crown Prince, as its splendour appears 
to be incredible, will arouse the wonder of the whole world.” 

94, “After the statue has been erected within it, the prince will increase in 
might, wealth and highest happiness.” 

95. “Through his devotion to the gods, through his devotion to the teacher. 
King Kumarapala will resemble thy father, O Abhaya, in the Bharata land.” 

If we now compare these statements with those of the Dvyds'rayakdvya , 88 we see 
that Kumarapala strove after making Gujarat, in certain respects, a model Jaina-state. 
He renounced not only for himself the enjoyments and pleasures prohibited by the Jaina- 
doctrine but he induced also his subjects to impose upon themselves the same privations. 
He issued an ordinance which required the protection of the animal life to the greatest 
extent, and which was applied most vigorously in all parts of his empire. The Brahmins 
who killed animals while performing sacrifices were, as the Dvyas'raya says, forced to 
give up the practice and to use corn instead of flesh. Also in the Pallide^a in Rajputana 
one had to submit to that ordinance, and the ascetics of that region, who used to wear 
antelope-skin, found it hard to procure the same. So it happened, as is said in the 
Mahaviracarita, that Pandurangas, i. e. Sivaites, and other Brahmins had to live like 
born &ravakas. Prohibition of hunting, about which the latter work speaks, was the 
natural consequence of this edict and, according to the Dvyasfraya, even the inhabitants 
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of the Pancaladega, that is, the tribes of the middle Kathiavad, who were-'great offenders, 
had to bow to the same order. A further result was the measure, mentioned in the 
Dvyas ray a, against the butchers who had to give up their trade and received as 
compensation a lump sum of their three years’ income. According to the Mahdvlracarita 
the protection of animal life was extended even to noxious insects. If we trust Merutuhga, 
this statement is no exaggeration at all. For, he describes in the Yukdvihdraprabandha? 3 
how a simple-minded merchant, in the land of Sapadalaksa, who had crushed a louse, 
was dragged to Anhilvad by the officer in charge of enforcing the law for the protection 
of animals, and how, as a punishment for his offence, he had to build the Yukdvihdra at 
the cost of the whole of his fortune. Out of all proportion as this punishment may seem, 
it was merciful in comparison with the punishment which, according to the Prabhdvaka- 
earitra, was incurred by Laksa, the bearer of the betel-bowl of Kelhana, the Prince 
of Nadula-Namdol. When it was known that Laksa had placed a dish of raw meat 
before the Lokaloka-Chaitya in Anhilvad, he was sentenced to death. 

Along with the prohibition of meat-eating, spirituous drinks were also forbidden 
jn conformity with the second Jaina 'Gunavrata/ The same is the case with the game of 
dice, animal fights and betting which last the third ‘Gunavrata’ designates as abominable. 
The Dvyas?rayakdvya says nothing about the edicts regarding these two points. They 
are, however, mentioned in the Prabandhas?* As the above-mentioned story by 
Merutunga shows, and as Jinamandana expressly corroborates it, Kumarapala appointed 
special officers to enforce the execution of his edicts. Finally, of very great significance 
for the Jaina community was the law abolishing the practice of confiscating the property 
of those merchants who left behind them no sons, but widows. It appears that this 
cruel custom, which contradicts the principles of the Smrtis, prevailed from ancient times 
in various provinces, particularly in the west of India. Already Kalidasa, whose home 
was Malva bordering on Gujarat, knows of this custom and mentions it in the 
Abhijndnas'dkuntala. There the minister informs the king Dusyanta that the merchant 
Dhanavrddhi has perished in a shipwreck and that as he has left no direct descendants 
(ampatya), his property of many millions must be confiscated for the royal treasury. 
Du?yanta, who is of yielding nature owing to his own childlessness, declares first of all 
that he will give up his claim in favour of a pregnant wife of the deceased, but reconsiders 
the matter afterwards and issues an edict abolishing such confiscations altogether. From 
this story, which surely does not belong to the old Sakuntala-saga but was invented by 
Kalidasa, one may certainly conclude that the confiscation of the property of childless 
merchants was in vogue in the sixth century of the Christian era, at least in the birthplace 
of the poet. It is evidently clear that this custom hit the Jainas particularly hard for 
the majority of them lived by commerce and money-transactions. The orthodox kings 
would probably have treated them, without consideration, as heretics. One can therefore 
easily understand that Kumarapala’s decision, as is said in the Dvyds'rayamahdkdvya, 
was greeted with great enthusiasm and that not only the Prabandhas but also the 
Brahmin Some£vara in the Kirtihaumudi highly praised the king. 85 

Apart from these coercive measures, Kumarapala proved his zeal for the Jaina- 
faith by building temples, by at least one grant of land, and by his placing the Jaina—cult 
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on a perfectly equal footing with the Brahmanical fellowships of faith. This last point is 
mentioned only in the Mahdvlracarita ; verse 76 says that Kumarapala everywhere 
‘'ordered to carry in a procession the statues of the Arhat in solemn dresses on cars.” 
We must understand this expression in this way that the king did not himself institute 
Jaina-Rathayatras in all places but he gave permission to celebrate these to the small 
communities throughout the country. As is well-known, Indians are never so enthusiastic 
as when they carry in public processions images of gods placed on high cars. Now the 
minority sects are, whenever possible, prevented to carry on their yatras by those in 
majority and particularly the Jainas suffer in this respect from the pressure of other sects. 
Even in recent years there took place a keen fight in Delhi between the Vaisnavas and the 
Digambaras on account of the rathayatrd which the latter wanted to organize. There is 
no doubt that during the time of the orthodox kings, the Svetambaras 'of Gujarat were not 
permitted to exhibit their divine images in public and that Kumarapala was the first 
king to grant that privilege to them. If this explanation be accepted, the assertion of 
the MahdvIracarita that the rathaydtrds took place in every village is not unbelievable. 
For, almost every village in Gujarat has its small Jaina samgha which consists "of dealers 
in money and merchants. As regards the temple—buildings, the Degas'ray akavy a speaks 
of only two, namely, the Kumaravihara in Aphilvad. and another, also equally important, 
in Devapattana. The Mahdvlracarita , on the contrary, opines in verse 75 that "almost 
every village maintained a Jaina Caitya, but it refers particularly to a single one in 
Aphilvad, which must be the Kumaravihara. The first assertion is naturany an 
exaggeration as befits the prophetic style. One must understand the statements of the 
Mahdvlracarita probably to mean that Kumarapala had a great number of small public 
edifices erected, which apparently were not impoitant enough to be given separate names, 
and, besides these, the great, beautiful temple in Anhilvad. With the help of this 
interpretation, the temples mentioned in the Mahdvlracarita may well be reconciled with 
those mentioned in the Dvyas'raya , if we accept that the latter wants to mention 
only the most noteworthy edifices and that it was written somewhat later than 
the Mahdvlracarita. The Prahandhas also mention many of these temples. The 
Prabhdvakacaritra speaks, first of all, of the Kumaravihara at Anhilvad, whose foundation 
it ascribes to the minister Vagbhata. Afterwards, it relates that the king ordered to be 
erected 32 small Viharas as penance for the sins of his teeth; that he erected moreover a 
statue of Neminatha in the temple of his father, Tihunapala or Tribhuvanapala; that he 
had a temple built on the mountain Satrunjaya; and that he adorned all des'asthdnas, i. e. 
the main places in each province, with the Jaina-Caityas. Right at the end of this work, 
we find also the story from the Mahdvlracarita about the discovery of the image of the 
Arhat in the ruins of Vxtabhaya. 86 

Merutunga’s numbers are still greater. First of all he speaks about 1440 
temples which were built in various provinces. Further on, it is said that Kumarapala 
had in Vagbhatapura near Satrunjaya an image of Pars'vanatha erected in a temple, 
Tribhuvanpalavihara, so named in honour of his father. Then, the thirty-two 'atonement’ 
temples are also mentioned, as also the Kumaravihara whose building, however, is not 
described. Finally, four more temples are mentioned: (1) the Musakavihara which was 
built at Aphilvad in order to atone for the death of a mouse which died out of despair 
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because Kumarapala had deprived it of its prize on his flight from Jayasimha; (2) the 
Karambavihara which was built in Anhilvad. in honour of an unknown woman who had 
fed Kumarapala with a rice dish on his flight; (3) the Dlk§avihara, the restoration of an 
old temple in Saligavasahika at Cambay, where Hemacandra was consecrated to be a 
monk and, (4) the Jholikavihara, the Cradle-temple, which Kumarapala T>rdered to be 
built in Dhandhuka at the place of Hemacandra’s birth. 87 Even if we do not accept all 
particulars in these statements as true, yet they prove that Kumarapala’s edifices were 
not confined to only Anhilvad and Devapattana. The modern tradition has also preserved 
reminiscences of the same. On the Satrunjaya and the Girnar there are still exhibited 
Kumaraviharas which, however, have been much restored and contain none of the old 
inscriptions. In Cambay and Dhandhuka they believe they know at least the sites where 
Kumarapala’s edifices once stood. 

Despite these extensive activities in the service of the Jaina-doctrine and to the 
advantage of the Jainas, Kumarapala did not completely forget the old cult of his family. 
In the Dvyas'raya, Hemacandra himself states about the restoration of the temple of 
Sivakedaranatha and of the Siva-Somanatha following the proclamation of the law of 
Protection, and also about the building of a Kuinarefsvara in Anhilvad, which took place 
at a still later time, after the construction of the Kumaraviharas in Anhilvad and in 
Devapattana. The reasons behind the erection of the Kumaresvara are very peculiar. 
Mahadeva, says Hemacandra, appeared himself to Kumarapala in a dream, announced to 
him that he was satisfied with his services and expressed his desire to reside in Aifhilvad. 
From these facts one can conclude that Kumarapala, despite all his devotion to 
Hemacandra and despite his adoption of the Jaina faith, never totally denied help to the 
Sivaites. He might have forced them to give up their bloody sacrifices but he permitted 
the temple—priests and the ascetics to draw their allowances from the royal treasury. 
There must have been times when he again drew nearer to the Sivaite faith and worshipped 
Siva as well as Jina. Such wavering and such mixing of faiths is not unusual in India 
and such things have happened in old times to other kings also, who had attached 
themselves to heterodox sects, as, for example, Harsavardhana, the well-known king of 
Thanesar and Kanoj. This latter king had paid his respects, as Hiuen Tsiang states to 
have observed with his very eyes, to the Buddhists, to the Brahmins and to the Jainas. 
The causes of these phenomena are sufficiently clear. At the court there were always, 
besides the heterodox parties, the orthodox ones whose influence over the princes remained 
very powerful. Certainly this must have been the ease with Anhilvad, for according to 
the Prabandhas, the Jaina Vagbhata was in no way the only minister of Kumarapala. 
Along with him there also was a Mantrin, Kapardin, who is not said to have been a 
Jaina. In the same way, there appears to have been a Saiva teacher, Devabodhi by 
name, who is supposed to have been a spiritual adviser to Kumarapala (see pp. 39, 51) 
even after his conversion. In the colophon of a manuscript of V. S. 1218 it is mentioned 
that Mahamatya Ya^odhavala was the first minister, probably the same-named Parroftra-* 
Prince of Candravatl, appointed by Kumarapala himself. 86 The influence of the orthodox 
party was naturally strengthened by the old habits of the king and his earlier association 
with Sivaite ascetics. Added to this, finally, is the tendeney of Indian character, that 
of reconciling sharp contradictions in the religious systems by conceiving and explaining 
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the same merely as various forms of the same fundamental truth. It has been shown 
above that in the twelfth century the Brahmanical gods of Trimurti were identified with 
the Jinas and that probably Hemacandra himself made use of such an identification in the 
beginning of his attempts at Kumarapala’s conversion to his doctrine. It was then quite 
natural that his convert afterwards worshipped Siva along with Jina. We may perhaps 
also assume that Hemacandra fully concurred in that, for otherwise he could have hardly 
recorded so impartially the Sivaite temples built by his patron and pupil. However 
that might have been, Hemacandra would not have offered any serious opposition to 
Kumarapala’s Sivaite tendencies and, in order not to jeopardise all his work, he might 
have connived at it, rather like a clever missionary. These assumptions are strengthened 
by the fact that Kumarapala is said to have been a Sivaite in the above-mentioned 
inscription in Devapattana in honour of Bhava-Brhaspati, which was Written in Valabhi- 
Samvat 850 or Vikrama-Samvat 1225, only 4 years after his death. Naturally there is 
in it no talk of the conversion of the king to Jainism. On the contrary, grants are 
described which he made to Brhaspati and other Saivas and he is further called 
Makes'vdranrpdgranlh, “the leader of the kings of the Saiva faith”, in line 50. Then 
there were indeed cases, which gave an opportunity to the Saiva-priests to court him as 
one belonging to their fold, just as there were facts which allowed the Jainas to give him 
a by-name Paramdrhata. A perfectly complete victory Hemacandra could not therefore 
attain, but he certainly succeeded as much as any other heterodox teacher has done with 
a royal proselyte. It is true that he could not wholly lure Kumarapala away 1 * from 
Saivism. But he succeeded in inducing him to constantly observe the most important 
Jaina-vows, and in exerting a great influence over the government. Gujarat did not, of 
course, become a Jaina-Empire in the sense that the majority of its population were 
converted to Jainism. Avery significant spread of Jainism was already precluded by 
the fact that the dogmas of this faith forbade many of the most useful occupations, e. g. 
agriculture. But the edicts against the killing of animals, against spirituous drink, and 
against betting and playing at stakes were successfully enforced and thus some of the 
most important tenets of Jainism came to be rooted into the life of every one. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Hemacandra’s literary works after Kumarapala’s Conversion 

*liiven during the period of 3iis greatest power, when the friendship with 
Kumarapala claimed much of him, Hemacandra remained true to his literary aspirations. 
Besides the 1 ogas dstra, already mentioned, and an exhaustive commentary thereon, he 
wiote, between V. S. 1216 and 1229, a collection of stories of the holy, already mentioned, 
entitled. Trisastis aldkapurusacarita— ‘W\o Life of the sixty—three best men.The work 
gives In ten Pci') veins the legends of the twenty—four Jinas, the twelve Cakravartins or 
emperors of India, the nine Vasudevas, the nine Baladevas and the nine Visnudvi§ or 
enemies of the nine incarnations of Visnu. An appendix, the Pavis'istaparvan or 
Sthaviravalicarita, deals with the story of Dasapurvins, the oldest teachers of the 
Jaina-religion from Jambfisvamin upto Vajrasvamin, who still knew the old canonical 
manuals, called the Piirvci. The work is written almost wholly in heroic metre and is 
called by the author a Malidkdvtya or great epic. Its extent is very great, so great that it 
justifies in a certain degree its proud claim of comparison with the Mahdbhdrata, 
as hinted by the division into Parvans. According to Jinamandana, it contains 36,000 
Anustubh Alohas. 84 Its composition falls later than that of the’ Yogas'dstra, for it is not 
quoted in the Commentary on the latter. On the other hand, in the notes on III, 131 
the story of the teacher Sthulabhadra is related in almost identical terms as in the 
Paris'istaparvan VIII, 2-197 and IX, 55-llla. Only the introductory verses are 
different and here and there some different readings are found which, however, seldom 
make any difference in sense. It is therefore evident that the particular passages from 
the commentary on the Yogas'dstra have been taken over in the Paris'isfaparvan. 
On the other hand, the Trisasti^aldkdpurusacarita was written earlier than the 
Dvyds'rayakavya or, at least, earlier than the last five sargas of the latter, if we believe 
Merutunga’s statement that this poem originally glorified only the victories of Jayasirfiha- 
Siddharaja, and if we accept that the concluding portion was a later addition (p. 19). 
The Dvyds'rayakavya describes the story of Kumarapala a little further than does the 
Mahdvlracanta. For, it mentions, as already shown on p. 33, the magnificent temple 
of Par^vanatha at Devapattana. The Mahavlracarita is silent as to this one but it 
describes in minute details the circumstances which caused the somewhat earlier building 
oftheKumaravihara in Anhilvad. Further, the Sanskrit Dvyds'raya was followed by 
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CHAPTER VIII.-HEMACANDRA’S WORKS AFTER KUMARAPALA’S CONVERSION 4& 

the Prakrit Dvyds'raya or Kumaravalacariya, a very small work entirely dedicated to 
Kumarapala and highly praising his piety and devotion to the Jina but at the same time 
illustrating the rules of the Prakrit-Grammar. 90 The commentary on the Abhidhanacintamani 
was probably the last of the scholarly works of this last period. The fact that in this 
commentary both the Yogas'astra and the Trisastis'aldkdpurusacarita are cited, proves 
not only that it belongs to the period after V. S. 1216 but also that it was written during 
the last years of the author’s life. That this was his last work is also proved by another 
fact. Closely related with the Abhidhanacintamani, the Lexicon of Synonyms, is the 
Anckdrthakosa, that of the Homonyms, which supplements the former. 01 Besides, there 
also exists a commentary on this, the Anekarthakaivavcikavalcaumudi. This is, however, 
not the work of Hemaeandra himself, but of his pupil Mahendra who wrote it in his 
master’s name after the death of the latter. It is said in the Pras'asti given at the end 
tf this work 

(1) “By the renowned Mahendrasuri, the ever truly devoted pupil of the renowned 
Hemasuri, is this commentary written in the name of his ( master).” 

(2) “Where is to be found in an unlucky fellow like me such skill in exposition 
(as is required) for the book of the well-known master Hemaeandra, one with the 
treasures of perfection ( samyaktva ) and knowledge, endowed with endless advantages ? 
If, nevertheless, I have expounded it, it is no wonder; for I repeat the ( oral) explanations 
of him (that man ) who lives constantly in may heart.” 

The concluding words indicate that at the time when Mahendra wrote, 
Homacandra was dead and that Mahendra, out of piety for the deceased, wrote down his 
oral explanations and published them in his name. It also appears that Hemaeandra might 
have thought of himself commenting on the second part of his Kosa, but before he could 
carry out his plan, he was overpowered by death. It may therefore be supposed that the 
commentary on the first part was completed just before the death. It is to be repeated 
that ( see page 37 ) also the ti'esdlchyd Namamdld can possibly beloug to this last period, 
if this work was originally included in the commentary on the Abhidhanacintamani . 
This statement may be corroborated by similar occurrences in the commentary on the 
Yogas'astra which contains metrical supplements to the text (Note 80). Certainty 
about this point can, however, be arrived at only if the old palm-leaf MSS. of the 
commentary on the Kosa be carefully investigated. As regards the date of the work 
about Jaina dialectics mentioned as Pramdnamividmsd in the Prabhdvakacaritra ^ but as 
Syadvadamanjarl in the MSS., 03 I can say nothing definite. As, however, it is not 
mentioned in the commentary on the Yogas'astra, it also belongs, perhaps, to the works 
of the period of V. S. 1216-1229. With this, the list of Hemacandra’s works is exhausted. 
The author of the Prabhdvakacaritra says, in fact, “simple-minded people like him” 
(Note 74) do not know all the works of the great master, and Rajasekhara boldly believes 
that Hemaeandra wrote 30,000,000 illokas. Though this statement is often repeated in 
the Pattdvalis or Gurvavalis, it is obviously an absurd exaggeration. As yet there has 
been found no reason to ascribe more books to Hemaeandra than the ones mentioned here, 
and these contain about 100,000 slokas. In this respect, it is particularly important to 
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remember that even a thorough examination into the old libraries of Cambay, Jesfalmii* 
and Anhilvad has not as yet given rise to a claim of any more books than those mentioned 
in the list of the Prabhdvakacaritra. 

Hemaeandra’s educational work seems to have been no less extended than his 
literary activities. His oldest and most prominent pupil was the above-mentioned (p. 19). 
one-eyed Ramacandra. The Prabandhas state about him that he had written one 
hundred works. Recently two dramas by this man have been discovered, viz. 
Raghuvilapa, and Nirbhaydbhlma. In the signature to the latter drama, Ramacandra 
qualifies himself as a s'ataprabandhakartr } "author of hundred works”. Besides him, 
the Prabandhas name at various places Gunacandra, Yasascandra, Balacandra and 
Udayacandra, the last of whom is also mentioned in the Colophon of the Commentary on 
the Brhadvrtti of the Grammar (Note 34). The Pras'asti of the Commentary on tho 
Anekarthakosa proves, as has been already shown, the existence of a sixth pupil, Mahendra 
by name, and the Kumaravihdrapras'asti informs us of a seventh one, named 
Vardhamanaganin. The modern tradition is naturally not satisfied with suc*h a modest 
number. Even at present they exhibit in Anhilvad a stone, stained with ink, upon which 
Hemacahdra's dsana is supposed to have been placed. One hundred pupils, so say the 
Jainas, surrounded him daily and wrote down the works which their Guru dictated to them.' 
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CHAPTKR IX 


Stories about the intercourse between Hemacandra and 
Kumarapala, and about their end 

Besides the details, already mentioned, about Hemacandra’s activity after 
Kumarapala s conversion, the Prabandhas contain still many more stories which 
describe his intercourse with the king and a few other events. Although most ofthese 
anecdotes are historically worthless, they may however be briefly quoted for the sake of 
the completeness of our work. As may be expected, their number is the smallest in the 
Prabhdvakacaritra . This work gives only five. Merutunga, on the other hand, gives 
sixteen. To them Rajasekhara adds a few more. Jinamandana offers, again, something 
more and gives more artistic recensions by others, in which the old material is' worked up 
in a better way. According to their contents, they divide themselves into two main 
groups, viz., (1) those that magnify Hemacandra’s knowledge and character, and (2) 
those that prove Kumarapala’s devotion to his teacher and affection for Jainism/ 

As regards Hemacandra, first of all, a large number of verses is cited which he 
is supposed to have composed on various occasions. Merutunga makes him sing 
Kumarapala s praise when the latter gave up the confiscation of the property of the 
childless merchant. His statement, however, does not agree with that of the 
Prabhdvakacaritra. In this latter work, it is assumed that the verse, which Merutunga 
ascribes to the ^“Scholar”, belongs to Hemacandra, while the one declared by Merutunga 
as Hemacanara a composition, does not at all oceur. Then, Merutunga quotes a s'loka 
which praises Amrabhata, the second son of his patron Udayana, °on account of his 
completing the temple of Suvrata in Broach, as well as a song in praise of this 
Tirthamkara. In this case the Prabhdvakacaritra also has the first verse. Besides, in 
the Prabandhactntdmani there^ occurs still a Prakrit -Dandaka which Hemacandra is 
supposed to have composed in Satrunjaya, and an Apabhramsa-hemistich, the contents of 
which are not proper for a monk as they refer to a dancing girl. Jinama^ana has a 
much greater number, most of which may be found in his report of Kumarapala’s fulfilment 
of the twelve Jaina vows. 86 
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More interesting than these probably throughout apocryphal proofs of 
Hemacandra’s dexterity in poetry, is a legend which is to show how cleverly he treated 
the Brahmin priests who wanted to compel the king to break his vow. Raja^ekhara, 
who is the earliest to tell us this legend, describes it as follows: “A short time after 
KumSrapala had enforced the protection of living animals, there began the bright half of 
the month Ssvina. Thereupon, the priests of Kuntesvari and of other goddesses 
proclaimed to the king: ‘Lord, on the seventh day the king must, according to the custom 
of his ancestors, offer to the goddesses seven hundred goats and seven buffalos. On the 
eighth day eight hundred goats and eight buffalos and on the ninth day nine hundred 
goats and nine buffalos.’ After the king had heard that, he w'ent to Hemacandra and 
informed him of the matter. The great teacher whispered something in his ears. The 
king then arose and promised to pay the priests what was their due. By night the 
animals were led into the temple of the goddess, the doors were carefully locked and 
trustworthy Rajputs were posted as guards. The next morning, the king arrived and 
ordered to open the doors of the temple. In the middle they saw the animals lying down 
and chewing the cud, refreshed by the repose in the wind-sheltered place. Thereupon 
said the king: ‘Priests, these animals I had offered to the goddesses. If they had any 
liking for the animals, they could have consumed them. The animals, however, are quite 
safe. Apparently, therefore, the goddesses have no liking for flesh. But you love it. 
Hence keep absolute quiet. I will not permit the killing of living animals.’ The Priests 
hung-'their heads down. The goats were released. The king, however, had the food¬ 
offering brought to the goddesses, worth the value of the goats.” 

The story, which Jinamandana relates in a slightly shorter form, reminds us in a 
certain way of the Biblical story of Elijas and the priests of Baal. However, one can 
hardly take it as an adaptation of the latter. It probably arose independently. Even if 
this story be an invention, it is certainly a good invention in as much as it properly 
describes the difficulties, which Kumarapala had to face upon his conversion, and the 
methods of his spiritual counsel to remove them from his path. It is noteworthy’ that 
according to this legend the cult of Kuntesvari w T as not abolished but was transformed 
from a bloody to a bloodless cult. 

Two other stories by Merutunga show how Hemacandra behaved towards his 
enemies. The first one tells us that the mighty Siva-priest Brhaspati once occasioned 
some inconvenience regarding the Kumaravihara in Devapattana. Immediately he lost 
his job because of Hemacandra’s disfavour. Thereupon he came to Anhilvad, learnt the 
Sodhds'vayaka and served the Jaina-monk. An entreaty-verse pacified the latter at last 
and Brhaspati was again appointed as the guardian of the Saiva-foundations. Just as 
harsh, but also equally as forgiving, Hemacandra showed himself towards an old enemy, 
Vamadeva or Vamarasi, who had been his rival during Jayasimha’s reign and who chaffed 
at him with a malicious satirical verse when Hemacandra gained his high position. As a 
punishment he opprobriously ordered his servants to drive Vamarasi out of his house 
with their lance-shafts. He also sentenced him to the cts’astra-vadha, “the punishment of 
a bloodless death,” which consisted of the withdrawal of his vrtti, his salary from the royal 
treasury. Vamarasi then subsisted on scattered grains which he gleaned, and stood often 
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before the school of his enemy-. As Ana and other princes were one day learning the 
Yogas astro, there, Vamara^i praised this work in a verse “in all sincerity.” Hemacandra 
was therefore reconciled and granted him a vrtti , double as large as the earlier one had 
been. The story about Brhaspati probably presents the relationship of this man to 
Hemacandra in a more proper light than the legend, given above ( p. 29), according to 
which the Saiva monk and the Jaina monk were good friends. 

By far the greatest number of the legends given in the Prabandhas describes, 
however, Hemacandra’s supernatural powers, his gift of prophecy, his knowledge of the 
remotest past, his hold over evil spirits and the Brahmanio deities hostile to Jainism. 
Already in the Pvabhdvakoicavitra , a prophecy of Hemacandra’s is mentioned, which was 
literally fulfilled. The king of Kalyana—kataka, it is said, who had received information 
from his spies that Kumarapala had become a Jaina and was therefore powerless, gathered 
a big army with a view to conquering Gujarat. Full of anxiety, Kumarapala went to 
Hemacandra and inquired whether he would be defeated by this enemy. Hemacandra 
consoled him by saying that the protecting deities of the Jaina-doctrine were keeping 
watch over Gujarat, and that the enemy would die on the seventh day. In reality, the 
spies brought Kumarapala soon afterwards the news that the prophecy had come true. 
Both Merutuhga and Jinamandana also have this story. In their version the hostile 
king is, however, Karna, the ruler of Dahala or Tivar in the Central Provinces. They 
also state how he died, and describe that he was asleep on his elephant during a nocturnal 
march, when his golden necklace got caught in a banyan tree, and he was strangled to 
death. Karna of Dahala ruled about hundred years before Kumarapala and was, as 
Merutuhga rightly points out elsewhere, a contemporary of Bhimadeva I. 88 

A second proof of his prophetic gift, according to Merutuhga, Hemacandra 
furnished when he described his story of a previous birth to the king. Raja^ekhara and 
Jinamandana give the same in extenso and add thereto that Hemacandra himself did not 
describe it but that he made Vidyadevls reveal themselves in Siddhapura for the purpose. 
The king came to know thereby the cause of his enmity with Jayasimha and was, a s 
Jinamandana says, so very much surprised at the wisdom of his teacher that he conferred 
upon him the title of Kalikdlasarvajna, “the omniscient of the Kali-yuga,: m It is nob 
at all improbable that Hemacandra claimed to have told the king about his fate in the 
previous life, as the Jaina-monks have often done so in similar circumstances. It is 
another question whether the version before us really reflects the Purvavrttanta described 
by Hemacandra. 

• • 

Absolutely absurd but characteristic of the gradual development of the legends 
is the third story related by Jinamandana, attributing to Hemacandra the gift of clair¬ 
voyance. Once, so the story goes, Hemacandra was sitting with the king and the Saiva- 
ascetic Devabodhi and was explaining the holy scriptures. Suddenly he stopped and 
screamed a cry of woe. Devabodhi rubbed his hands and said: “That does not matter a 
bit!" Then the devotional lesson was resumed. When Hemacandra had finished it, 
Kumarapala asked him what had been the matter with him and Devabodhi. Thereupon 
the monk replied: “O King, I saw that in the temple of Candraprabha in Devapattana 
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a rat dragged away the wiek of a lamp and consequently a conflagration broke out. Deva- 
bodhi extinguished it when he rubbed his hands.” Kumarapala sent, thereupon, messengers 
to Devapattana and found that Hemaeandra’s statement had been correct. 109 

The PrabhdvahacaritrO' also supplies us with an instance of. Jlemacandra’s 
magic powers. It relates, that Amrabhata came into conflict with Saindhavl Devi and 
Yoginls as he had the Temple of Suvrata in Broach restored. He was consequently 
punished with illness by them. His mother invoked the help of Hemacandra who went 
to Broach with his pupil Yasalcandra, made the Devi surrender by magic powers, and 
healed Amrabhata. Slightly different recensions of this anecdote are found in Merutunga 
and in Jinamapdana. 101 

Both these latter as well as Raja^ekhara also relate that Hemacandra cured 
Kumarapala of leprosy. According to Merutunga, this disease attacked the king as 
a result of a curse which the pious mother of the king Laksa of Kach had given to the 
successor's of Mularaja, the conqueror of her son. By the power of his Yoga, Hemacandra 
cured the king. According to Raja^ekhara, Kuntesvarl Devi, the family goddess of the 
Caulukyas, took revenge for the prohibition of her sacrifices (p. 52) by revealing herself 
to Kumarapala and striking him on the head with the trident. As a result, he became 
leprous. He called his minister Udayana to him and told him his tale of woe. On 
Udaysana’s advice, Hemacandra was requested to help, who cured the disease with the 
water consecrated with magical incantations. Jinamandana gives enlarged reoensions of 
both the stories and makes the miracle doubly worked. 10 ^ 

Still more phantastic are the two stories which are related by Jinamandana alone. 
The first of them is : Kumarapala had taken a pledge not to quit his capital during the 
rainy season, in order to fulfil the sixth vow of the Jainas. Meanwhile, he received 
information from his spies that the Saka Prince of Garjana, that is, the Muhammedan 
Sultan of Gazni, had made preparations to wage a war against Gujarat precisely during 
that rainy season. Kumarapala was greatly perplexed. If he wanted to keep his vow, 
he could not defend his land. If, on the other hand, he would fulfil his royal obligations, 
he must become untrue to the Jaina faith. In this dilemma he approached Hemacandra 
who reassured him at once and promised help. Hemacandra then sat down in the posture 
of‘lotus-seat’ ( padmdsana) and‘"gave himself up into deep meditation. After a while, 
there came a palanquin flying through the air, in which lay a sleeping man. This sleeper 
was the Prince of Garjana whom Hemacandra had dragged in there by the power of his 
Poya-magie. He Was released only after he had promised to preserve peace with Gujarat 
and to command in his kingdom the protection of all living beings during six months. 
The second story ascribes a still greater power to Hemacandra. Once he had a quarrel 
with Devabodhi as to whether it was a full-moon day or a new-moon day. He himself 
had voted for the former which was, however, wrong; he was therefore scoffed at by 
Devabodhi. Despite this, Hemacandra declared that he had not been wrong but asserted 
that the evening would prove the correctness of his view. When the sun set in, 
Kumarapala with Devabodhi and his barons climbed on the top-room of his palace in 
order tq see if the moon would rise and as a matter of precaution he also sent messengers 
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to the east on a swift dromedary. The full moon did really rise in the east, shone forth 
the whole night and the next morning set in the west! The royal messengers who had 
ridden far into the land, told the same story on their return. It was therefore no illusion 
that might have deceived the king’s eyes, but a real miracle that Hemaeandra worked with 
the help of a ministering godling who had given him a siddhacakra. m 

The number of the legends of the second group is much smaller and almost all of 
them are met with already in the Prablidvakacaritra. The first story, which is to show 
the attachment of the king to Hemaeandra, relates about an amazing transformation of the 
ordinary palm trees of the royal garden into Sritala-trees. Once, it has been said, on 
account of copying the numerous works of Hemaeandra, the palm-leaves were exhausted 
and there was no hope of getting a new stock imported from abroad. Kumarapala was 
very much distressed at the thought of his teacher’s work being interrupted. He went into 
his garden where many ordinary palm trees stood, worshipped them with fragrant 
substances and flowers, placed round their trunks golden wreaths adorned with paarls and 
rubies and prayed that they might be transformed into Sritala-trees. The next morning 
the gardeners announced that the king’s wish had been fulfilled. The messengers who brought 
the happy news were richly rewarded, and the scribes worked further with greater zeal. 
I his fable is quite similarly related by Jinamandana. He only commits an anachronism 
when ha assumes that the scribes would have managed with paper which, however, the 
king did not think proper. As the close scrutiny of the old Jaina-Libraries has brought 
out, the use of paper was only introduced to Gujarat one hundred and twenty years later 
after the conquest of the land by the Muhammadans. 101 

A second and still greater proof of his devotion was furnished by Kumarapala to 
his teacher by presenting his empire to Hemaeandra. According to the Prabhdvakacaritra 
this happened on the occasion of explaining a Gatha which makes complete surrender a 
duty to the believer. Hemaeandra refused, it is said, to accept the gift by arguing that 
as an ascetic he must be free from all possessions and from all desires. In spite of it, 
the king did not want to give in. Thereupon the minister intervened and proposed thab 
Kumarapala should remain the king but should fulfil the royal duties only with the 
approval of his Guru. The solution was accepted and Hemaeandra wrote the Yogcm'dstra 
with a view to instructing Kumarapala as to how he should, as a believing king, behave 
himself. 108 

Very many particular but probably apocryphal accounts about Kumarapalala mani¬ 
festations of his faith in the Jina are given by Jinamandana. There, he relates that the 
king had, after his conversion, given away to the Brahmins all the images of MahesSvara 
and other gods .which his forefathers had worshipped, and that he only tolerated the 
statues of the Jinas in his palace. 103 Moreover, in his long report of the 
taking of the twelve vows in the presence of Hemaeandra, he describes in detail how the 
king fulfilled each of them and what Birudas or ‘'titles of honour’ he received for the 
same. Amongst the laws, which the observance of the Jaina precepts is said to have 
caused, the following deserve special mention. In order to fulfil the seventh vow, which 
forbids unnecessary force and occupations connected therewith, the king renounced the 
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revenues which he received from charcoal-burning, from the forest, from the tax on bullock- 
carts kept for hire etc,, and he ordered to destroy the register about these things. The 
contents of the twelfth vow made him remit taxes to the amount ofl2laes which the 
“faithful” ( s'raddhas) paid. For the same reason, he granted money to needy Jainas 
and had houses ( sattragdras ) built where food was distributed to beggars. As regards 
his title of honour, Hemacandra called him S'aranagatatrdtd, “Protector of the supplicants 
for help”, for his fulfilment of the first vow, Yudhisthira for the fulfilment of the second, 
and Brahmarsi for that of the fourth. 101 

Moreover, we find in all the Prdbcmdhas the statement that Kumarapala 
Undertook one or several pilgrimages to the Jaina shrines of Gujarat in company with 
Hemacandra. According to the Prabhdvakacaritra, only one took place quite at the end 
of his reign. On this one pilgrimage he visited Satruhjaya and Girnar. He did not, 
however, mount the latter hill himself, but worshipped Neminatha at the foot of it. He 
commissioned his minister Vagbhata to construct a better road up the rock. Meruturma’s 
Tlrthaydtraprabandha gives a very similar account. It connects with it, however,"the 
anecdote of the planned attack by the king Dahala, and makes Kumarapala, as the leader 
of the Jaina congregation ( Samgliddhipati ), enter Satruhjaya via Dhandhuka. In the 
first-named city, so it is said, the “Cradle-vihara” (p. 46) was built on this occasion. 
Merutunga also appears to place the pilgrimage at the end of Kumarapala’s reign. 
Rajasfekhara, on the other hand, speaks of two pilgrimages: one to Kathiavad and the 
other to Stambhapura or Cambay, which latter city the king is said to have presented 
to Jina Parsvanatha. Finally, Jinamandana agrees with Merutunga, but declares in 
his general survey of Kumarapala’s work that the king consecrated himself by seven pil¬ 
grimages, and that on the occasion of the first one, he worshipped the Jina with nine jewels 
which were worth nine lacs. 103 Now, even if there be no confirmation of these statements 
in documents of Kumarapala’s time, one may nevertheless believe the Prabandhas when 
they say that the king actually visited Satruhjaya and Girnar towards the end of his 
reign. The silence of the Dvyds'rayakdvya and of the Mahdviracarita on this point has 
no great significance, for both these works were composed, as shown above, some 
time before the end of Kumarapala s reign. On the other hand, the rare, complete 
agreement of both the oldest Prabandhas is a weighty argument in favour of the 
general correctness of their statement, and a still more weighty one for the internal 
probability of the same. It is precisely in their last years that the Indian princes make 
pilgrimages their habit and it is easy to understand that Kumarapala, who had himself 
built shrines in various localities of the peninsula of Kathiavad, felt it incumbent on him 
to pay a visit to them. On the contrary, it is extremely questionable whether the details 
of this pilgrimage are correctly described. For, one can hardly believe that if Kumarapala 
visited Girnar, he should have left unvisited Devapattana which is not very far from 
Girnar and where his temples of Parsvanatha and Somanatha stood. The statements 
about his visit to Cambay and about the seven pilgrimages can have, of course, little elaitn 
to be credible as they are to be found only in later works. 

As to Hemacandra’s end, the Prabhdvakacaritra gives no details. It only 
says that he died in Vikrama-Samvat 1229. Merutunga gives some more details. 
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CHAPTER IX.—STORIES ABOUT HEMAOANDRA AND KUMARAPALA 
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According to his account, Hemacandra predicted that he would die at the end of his 84th 
year, and when he had reached that age, he began the last fast, customary among the 
Jaina ceremonies, which leads the monk surely to Nirvana. Before his death, he 
prophesied to his friend, who was lamenting for him, that he (his friend) too would meet 
his end after six months, and admonished him, being childless, to perform the last rites for 
himself whilst he was still alive. After he had spoken thus, "be released the breath of life 
through the tenth opening of the body.” Kumarapala had his corpse burned and, as he 
considered the ashes as sacred, made a sign on his forehead with the same. All the 
nobles of the kingdom and the citizens of Anhilvad followed his example. Merutunga adds 
that even now the Hemakhanda at Anhilvad is famous for that reason. It is further 
said that Kumarapala passed the rest of his life in deep sorrow and after a reign of 31 
years died, on the predicted day, "the death of Meditation.” The latter'form of expression 
appears to indicate that he, too, chose, by fast, the death of the wise man. 

Jinamandana repeats Merutuhga’s account in so far as it concerns Hemacandra; 
but he adds a few details as regards his last years. He states that these were embittered 
by a schism amongst his pupils. Kumarapala, being childless and an aged man, was 
distressed as to the selection of a successor and was in doubt whether to*appoint 
Ajayapala, his brother’s son who had the first claim according to the custom, or the son of 
his daughter, Pratapamalla, as his heir. Hemacandra had declared himself in favour of 
the latter, for he was beloved by the people and firm in faith, whereas Ajayapala^ was 
inclined to evil passions, favoured the Brahmins and would surely put aside the laws made 
by his uncle. Inspite of this, Balacandra is said to have formed an intimate friendship 
with Ajayapfila against the wish of his teacher and against the interests of his faith. 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra, on the other hand, remained true to their teacher. 
Jinamandana describes Kumarapala’s end somewhat differently from Merutunga. 
According to his account, Kumarapala was poisoned by Ajayapala after the former had 
chosen Pratapamalla as his successor, following Hemacandra’s advice. When Kum,alapala 
felt the effect of the poison, he sent for a shell in his treasury, which could chase away 
poison. Ajayapfda had already had this removed. When the king heard this, he prepared 
for death according to Jaina rites and died, after having vowed to decline all food. 
Ajayapala then ascended the throne, being supported by the Brahmin party, 108 

From these accounts we can take with certainty only this much that Hemacandra 
died in V. S. 1229 shortly before Kumarapala. The assertion that during the last years 
of his life he became involved in the intrigues regarding the successor to the throne and 
that he attempted to exclude the rightful heir in the interests of the Jaina faith is, ipso 
facto, not improbable. In favour of this assertion, it may be argued that, according to 
all the sources there was a strong reaction against Jainism after his death, and that 
Hemacandra’s and Kumarapala’s old friends, Ramacandra and Amrabhata (Udayana’s son) 
were particularly persecuted by the new king. Similarly, the story of Pratapamalla’s 
being selected as successor to the throne and of Kumarapala’s being poisoned is by no 
means incredible. However, before we declare it to be historical with any certainty, it will 
bo necessary to have the story confirmed by older and more reliable sources than 
Jinam alcana's compilation. 
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NOTES 


1. The life of Hemacandra forms the XXII and last S'rnga of the PiiTVctrsicaritrarohanagiri 
or Prabhavakacaritra, and a few notes about him also occur in the XXI S’rnga. This work, a 
continuation of Hemacandra s Paris’istaparvan to the Trisaatis’alakdgMrusacaritra, was compiled, by 
Prabhacandrasuri, Candraprabha s successor, and was corrected by Pradyumnasuri, the pupil of 
Kanakaprabhasuri, who on his part was a pupil of the grammarian Devananda. Verse 16 of the 
Introduction is as follows: 

-Victory to the lord S'ri Pradyumna who completely purified this work ( from errors)—he 
the king among the pupils of S'ri Kanakaprabha, the pupil of S'rl Devananda!” 

Quite the same has been said in the verses which stand at the end of each of the Smgas. 
At the end of the XXII S'rnga, the following verse occurs: 

vr: sftmTT- 

sfttrr^: srrm[sfttjH5swt:] 

stnf f ^Opru f:] it 

-On the throne of S'rl-Candraprabhasuri {there sits), like a swan in a lake. Suri Prabhacandra. 
In the biography of the well-known Bsis of old—a biography which is comparable to the Rohana 
mountain—concieved by this (Prabhacandra) son of S'ri Rama and Laksmi, (thus ends) the twenty 
second peak ( S’rnga ) in the form of biographical sketch of S'ri Hemacandra, which is purified bv 
S'n-Pradyumna, the moon among the monks.” 

Several other verses, too, at the end.bf S’rngas I, V, VII, XI, XIII, XV, XVII, XIX and XXI 
are dedicated to the praise of Pradyumna. The third from the last of these is important, as it contains 
a statement which enables us to determine Pradyumna’s time atdeast approximately. This verse says: 

SPJJTHI gSt r m S re %7TT- 

I 
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5IT57 

^ !*■« l^i I i M M frjr 5T: q^TsJ JTfmT II 

“May joy be caused to you by Suri S'rl Devananda, through whom, for the sake of the 
ignorant, a new grammar, called Siddha-Sarasvata, was written—taken from the manusjl of Hemacandra 
—and by the successor of his pupil Kanakaprabha, namely S'rl Pradyumnasuri, whom we may compare 
to a tree of paiadise, he, the purifier of word-forms and of the meaning, purifies our speech”. 

From this verse, of the second half of which I have merely given the general sense, without 
paying attention to the play of words, we see that Devananda wrote a manual of grammar entitled 
Siddha-Sarasvata, which was an extract from Hemacandra’s works. As Hemacandra calls his grammar 
Siddha-Eemacandra, and as this title means “the manual written by Hemacandra in honour of King 
Jayasimha-Siddharaja”, it seems obvious that we may interpret the name of Devananda’s work in a 
similar way, and explain it by “the Sarasvata (i. e. the work completed by the graco of the goddess 
Sarasvatl) written in honour of King Siddharaja”. If this explanation be correct,—for we musUonfess 
that another explanation is by all means possible,-then Devananda would have been a contemporary 
of Hemacandra’s and would have written under Jayasimha-Siddharaja (who died Vikrama-Samvat 1199 
KarttikaTsudi 3 or 1142/2 A. D. ). In that case the literary activity of Pradyumna Suri, the pupil of his 
pupil, would fall within the first and second half of the 13th Century, approximately. However we are 
saved from the necessity of building upon so uncertain a foundation, by some very interesting 
informations from the Pras'astis of the Cambay-manuscript of Balacandra’s VivekamafijaHtikd in 
Dr. Peterson’s Third Report, App. I, pp. 101-109, which gives a quite certain date for the activity of the 
above-named Pradyumnasuri The first Prasasti (l. e. pp. 101-103), a song in praise of the author 
of thy Vwekamanjarl and of the author of the Commentary, relates the following: The poet Ssada 
born of the Bhillamalavams'a (i. e. a S'rimala Vania) and a son of Katuka-raja, who for his services'in 
expounding Kalidasa s MeghacUda, received the title Kavisabhas'mgdra, “the ornament of the assembly 
of poets from the court scholars ( rdjasabhyah ), had two sons, Rajada-Balasarasvatl and Jaitrasimha 
by Ins wife Jaitalladevi. When the first one died, he mourned deeply. “Awakened” by a Suri named 
Abhayadeva, he wrote the VivelcamanjaH in V. S. 1268 (Peterson, First Report Ann I n r>6 ) nr 
1211-12 A. D. ( verse 12). His second son Jaitrasiriiha later induced the Ganin Balacandra to write a 
commentary on Ins father’s work ( verse 13). The latter called in the assistance of three men, namely 
Vijayasenasun from Nagendragaccha, Padmasuri from Brhadgaccha (verse 14) and Pradyumnasuri’ 
who was the pupil of Kanakaprabhasuri, “the moon which adorned the heaven of Devananda’s school”’ 
We find here the same order: Devananda, Kanakaprabha and Pradyumna, as in the Prabhavakacaritra 
and it is therefore certain that the corrector of the last-named was Balacandra’s assistant. The last 
verse of the 2nd Prasash, a song in praise of the noble donor of the Cambay MS (l c p 109 
verse 38) teaches us that the MS. was completed on the 8th day of the dark half of the month Karttika| 

“ “ year , 322 ( ° f t )0 Vlkrai na-era) on a Monday, or, according to Dr. Schram’s calculation, on the 
2nd November 1265, which actually was a Monday. Immediately afterwards there is the announcement 
that this Prasasti was corrected by the venerable S'rl Pradyumnasuri (pras'astih 8amdptd\\subham- 
as uWpujyas n-Pradyumnasunbhih pras'ashh samsodhiteti ). This has gained for us a definite date 
or Pradyumna s activity. It may be added, moreover, that he also helped with the production of 
a third work of which we may assert with great probability that it belongs to the middle of the 13th 

? eVaSUri 8ayS inthe Introduction to h[s Santinathacarita (Peterson, First 
p , 1882-83 p. 60, App. pp 4-6 ) that his poem is a revision of a Prakrit work of the same name by 
Dovacandrasun (verse 13). Then he praises the pupil of the latter, Hemacandra, who converted a king 
[Kumarapala] Verses 14-15). Then (verse 16) he pays his homage to Devananda, author of the 
Siddha-Sarasvata Grammar, and relates (verse 17) that Pradyumna, prince amongst the pupils of 
of the TS- Deyau “ da « *corrected his work. Verse 17 is so similar to the above-quoted 1 verso 

?? YU ’ ^ that * iS Safe to aSCribe to the 88,010 author, Pradyumnasuri. 
ihe age ot the Santmathacanta is approximately^ determined by the fact that the Cambay MS, of the 
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•same was written in the Samvat, 1. e. in all probability Vikrama-Samvat 1338 or 1282-83 A. D. 
The ora cannot be determined, in this case, with absolute certainty as no details are available. The fact 
that the Jainas almost always use the Vikrama-era, is a point in favour of the theory that this era is 
meant. 

These results of the investigation of Pradyumna’s period allow us to assert safely that the 
Prabhavakacaritra belongs to the 13th century, and make it probable that the date of its compilation 
is not far removed from 1250 A. D. It is therefore the oldest source for the life of Hemacandra. 
It is all the more essential to emphasize this and to explain it fully, as my honoured friend 
Rho Bahadur 8. P. Pandit places this work at a much later period. He opines in his Introduction 
to the Gaudavalio, p. CXLIX, that it was written after Rajas'ekhara’s Prabandhakosa (see Note 3) 
and that Rajas ekliara is mentioned in the Prabhdcaritra, XI, 1. However, the verse in question, 
in its correct form, reads:— 

im it „ 

Hie MS. which is available to me, which, like No. 12 of the Decean College Collection of 
1870JS0, was made after the copy in Hathising’s Bhandar at Ahmadabad, and is full of errors, gives 
(jataydtaih rajas vavah. The Deccan College MS. has not these two errors, but then at the end we read 
instead of budhah, the nonsensical reading budd, for which R. B. Pandit substitutes mudd. This 
collection is not only unnecessary, but also spoils the sense. The translation of the verse is:- * 

“(May) the illustrious Bappabhatti (lead us) to prosperity, in whose life the wise 
(budha ) Riijes varakavi going and coming played (a rble ), like the planet Mercury (budha) in the 
firmament”. • 

Rajes varakavi means the same as Yakpatiraja, and therefore serves to designate the author 
of the Oaudavaha, who, according to the Jaina-legend, repeatedly came into contact with Bappabhatti. 
He is callod Inulha (wise), and this word, which is also a name of the planet Mercury, leads to the 
further comparison of the life of Bappabhatti with the firmament. The latter is very popular with 
Jaina poets, and seemed suitable to the author, as he hints that the life of the teacher was pure as the 
firmament to which, as the Indians say, no dirt adheres. Rao Bahadur Pandit’s hypothesis that this 
verso says that Bappabhatti’s life-story is borrowed from the Prabandhakosa, is therefore wrong. 
An exact comparison of the date in the Prabhavakacaritra with those of the Prabandhakosa would 
have shown clearly, that the account of the latter is based upon the former. Another argument brought 
forward by R. B. Pandit for the late date of the Prabhavakacaritra, is just as unsound. He says, 
loc, cit, p. CLIII:- 

The author of this work lived long - after Hemacandra (A. D. 1089-1174) because in addition 
to wilting a story of the latter s life in his work he speaks of him as having written long ago (pur a, 
XI. 11) certain works on the lives of some of the men about whom he writes himself”. 

This expression contains many errors. The passage which R. B. Pandit has in hie piind, 
does not occur in the Pr. Car. XI. 11, but in I, 11 in the Introduction to the wSrk. It also* does not 
a firm that the author bases himself upon Hemacandra’s works, but that he carries further the life-story 
of the Jama-teachers which was begun by Hemacandra in the Trisastisaldkdpuruaaearitra, There 
in the Parie ittaparvan the narrative breaks off with the life of Vajrasvamin. The verses in question 
read in my MS. as follows: 

H[p] s mshfH II n II 

gpjiiwrfeJli qrnJTT ^T ^^d l uR I 
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j 


n gn p^ i 

surr^flr^ %*nnf <tt^t«tt flr^iTspnj: n u 

>itg^JTfW^T 5TT^hTf?r^0TT^ | 

frnf^ %?nn[?rT]jTf^ u ^« u 
sna[*T]?^»rar *rfa[f^] ( 

.ii ^ ^ H it 

The gap in the last verse should probably be tilled in by avagamya ynthdbwMhi. Lastly, 
the expression p»ra, which R. B. Pamlit translates by “long ago”, merely means “formerly” and is 
indefinite. It is used just as often for events which do not much precede the time of narration, as for 
such as took place centuries before. 

2. Besides the edition by S'Sstrl Ramacandra Dinanatha, which appeared lately in Bombay 
I have two not quite complete MSS. at my disposal, I. O. L. Bidder S. MSS. No. 295 and 296. The last 
verse, which contains the date, is published in Dr. Peterson’s Second Report, p. 87. It is to be found 
exactly the same in No. 296. 

3. I have given the date of the Prabandhakosa or of the Prabandkacalnrviuis'ati as in tlio 
Journ. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc. Yol. X, p. 32 Note; cf. also Rao Bahadur S'. P. Pandit, Gaiulavaho 
p, CXLIII. The MS. which I quote further, is I. O. L. Bidder S. MSS. No. 294. The life of Hemacandra 
forms the 40th Prabandha. 


thus: 


4. The portion at the end of this work reads, in No. 286 of the above-mentioned collection, 

Ti?rq%^[:] m*r[wcr]Hftwr: it 
1: | 



I he first verse seems to be a mutilated Anustubh. In the first half wo mi° ht read 
8 'rimat-Kumdra, and in the second half praHananirmitair api. The date of the work was already 
correctly given by Col. Tod, Travels in Western India, p. 192, but the author was there 
erroneously called Sailug Acliarj. 

5. The following passage is found on page 99, line 9, of the above-mentioned MS:_ 

W f^TcTT; | 5f?TT xT ^fTRtTT%^ *Tf ST%TO VfSTT 

q^w37T^fr?rf 3^* xmw: i vw nfirq^r: i ^tstt 

3TT%cr: STR^: 115: I fMfarcR XT *f: | ^ jrsr^strTJrf&rafc %qir | I 

The story of Devabodhi does not occur in the Prabandhacintamani. 

6. There is a MS. of this rare work in the Deccan College Collection of 1SS0/81, see Kielhorn, 
Report of 1880/81, Ap. pp. 32-34. The emperor ( calcravartin) Ajayadeva, whom Yas'ahpala served, 
might be Ajayapfila, the successor of Kumarapala, who is often called Ajayadeva. The title Cakravartin 
prevents us from thinking of any small chieftain. Otherwise one might assume,-as the action of the 
piece is supposed to have taken place in Tharapadra, the present-day Tharad in Small-Marvod, on the 
border between Rajaputana and Gujarat,-that Ajayadeva might have been a former Thakur of Tharad, 
The mention of Tharapadra-Tharad may perhaps be explained by the assumption that Yas'aijpfila 
was there civil governor of the king of Anhilvad. • 
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7. In tho pvose-introduction directly after the fifth verse of the Mangala, p. 2, 11. 3 ff., the 
following piece is given : 

gg fere 3?r: fwftrn wfcrsferau <rat 

*mfrr+unt i cT%f*r*mr^ i \ «innre1lKrai|(n& 

tr ^ f! I stt^ti =gft%: srws*sr i <m vtewvnfe- 

W^JTRW^Wff ^5|»n%T TTaJT 5fi^t>JTT ^l4<%rTT^TT ^IH | ^mrauH>l<?ls3*|l[TFrT]iTT 3 •W I IT g ffilfo 

SW^T II 

3. Prabandkacintdmani p. 1 : 

«ft?I®Rr^n5t5T: ;nr 3P«ra( I 

^RafaqrrftrcnT srw^fa ii h ii 

^51 g^TTST W: STTtJTT: 
ffHfcr ^trt^r <T«rT I 

• fiRtTfl(0li|»-5-|4^^ <hH$T II ^ II 

S*b SRfvn: srfa’frsTOTHT 
wsrm^ 4 *r% fvnrvrmT: i 
if sr rTsiF^nt Tphr^nr- 
C% «T || a || 

9. See Prabhdvalcacarilra XXII, 9 where the town is called “a firm stage of might (of the 
faith)”, and Note 16. Merutunga (see Note 15) adds that the town lies in the Ardhastama district. 
The name Ardhastama refers probably, like many similar ones, to the number of localities belonging 
to tho district and signifies “containing twelve villages or towns”. The Modheralcardhastama is 
mentioned in tho grant of land of Mularaja, Indian Antiquary-, vol. VI, p. 192. As regards the 
modern town Dhandhuka, sec Sir W. W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer, sab voce, and Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol IV, p. 331 

10. Tho year of birth is given by Jinamandana and in Prabh. Car. XXII, 852 (see below 

Note 14 ), compare also Note 16. In future, I shall only give the Vikrama years, because the transmuta¬ 
tion into tho Christian years cannot generally be effected with certainty. ‘ ■ • 

11. The name of the father is Cdcah in the Prabhavakacaritra; in Rajas'ekhara it is always, 
and in Jinamandana sometimes, Cdcikah. The name of the mother is Written Pahini by Merutunga 
and Rajas'ekhara. The S'rlmodh Vanias are numerous even to-day. There are also numerous Brahmins 
who call themselves after tho same place S'rlmodh. ( Journ. B. Br. R. A. S. Vol X, pp. 109-110). 
The name of both is derived from tho ancient town Modhera, south of Anhilvad, see Mr. K. Forbes, 
Ras Mala p. 80. 

12. The MSS. have also sometimes Cangadeva. Merutunga (see Note 15) says that Pahini 
belonged to the Camundagotra, and that her son’s name therefore began with <jg„ Canga c* Canga 
may, however, be connected with the Des'I word cangam, SindhI eangu, ‘good’, and Marathi, camgala, 
‘good’, 

13. Pr&bhdmlcacaritra XXII, 13: 

^ ii iX ii 

srcntl i 

ii 9« n 
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ar73[3]ftfr q rfffiV m3: 3733 * 77775 ^ 733 , i 

3*37: *t 3?3 3 [3] 5 rren: 3 [?H] 337 g*[;] m^it 

trsreTOTO^sptegvr: 33ft 733 : i 
^ 3 ft[ft]3f>ft 337 ^3T 3ft gf=33: 11 U II 

?fcft37T3ftft[ft*5r7]37 yfdarftf^ =[3 t i. 

337 T 3 q^ft 3§ 3ft33 fm333 i 
^rf^r: ^s^ssjmfam ftgft333: it ^ u 
spar^ir mj^ri 3373 ^ 33 ^ i 

stf3T mftft m3T3 3{V]33f 33 « * $ n 

37 3 ( 3 ] mft^nft ^37 3T3f;[?i;ft3;] fait 1 

^sftft f^mr^f 373 t 3 [«r 3 ft[ft]fftn^ 3 : [3^0 11 11 

3777$ ft JiPOTf 3 3^7«ft^£|S3ftr[^fa>337%] I 

^rr fa g H re> ft ^ 373 ^ 11 =*<« 11 

^3J337 3^fir: 3J3: 3337ft 3*33: [$373?ftftr'£r3: ?] I 
^Tia? ^nmf^ *r 33«n[:] sftmr: mt 11 

*77 JTTf 577*337337 ft3T ;g3,f}ft 3^ I 

7) 3ft373^737 >ftdT: ftmft 37*3^: II II 
gn^ jjft3Y’3[T]37 5 377far33T 337 1 
^d^Tffft d 37[37]J73$Z?I: II II 

«r3F?T3 sftrwNrf^ i 

wt% fad^ ytr 31# f^IX]# 5T^[^]f^T II ^ II 

[fa]CT^ 3372# 3ftft3% 33? fftft i 

55 # fw^3 (?) %73ft [:] FJ33T33Y: ii ^ II 

*#313333*337 ft*ft<33H33733. I 

?iY*r^ ^3 3373 3ft[37]37 ?ftft ^-- II II 

The verses already given by Klatfc, Indian Antiquary Vol. XII, p. 254, Note 55, which 
enumerate the most important events in Hemacandra’s life, are: 

5T*y fore d^frr% ^nnpi ftRi i 

5F3T333; 57^*37337337*3) 11^° 33 337 |l II 
V< $ft3T3m[m] 333733 I 
35=^3^ ^*<7. 3^33733337* 573): II II 

14. In the Prabandhacintamani, Merutunga makes (p. 20T) Mantriu Udayana relate the 
story of Hemacandra’s youth in the following manner: 

S7WT?7 sfYt33?337 gt^t Tf)^ qf3f73t q qfoftfl l» gyraftR | *75733 I 3ft?3 5*373 33373*77733# 
*# 3 ? smTjrTRsftrftrft ^r: #qj]m i^ K 3*ft 3 35^37313 i ^qi^nrg 3 mft 3?35r>jft wsflft 

IT#3%33 Tf I *7«7hZ3373ft 3*$P&7ftT3ft 333 *#3*3)33# i 3 7fft337 3T S 33£T# I 3#573373%aF7 t#3- 
5333^3 3^3#37ft*ft 57#ft#3 *#: 3T^#3IifY I 3I^3^3q>3r3T8J>^33T3T 33): 532773^3: 333ft I 

3ft3 ft33T37 33ft 33ftf3: fa^fa: 33 333T3: 3f37 ftlST 1 ? I 3^5737^131 33ft33*3Tft 3«r7U77ft ft#£J3 I 
33 3ft ??fa3$ft 373*^77 3ft*ft3«77R3ft I 3ft 3#rfftl7f# 3T3^t^T 3IT3773: I ftf33 57^33% 3^7 333373 
f3 # g#sft a»d3334dR3ft 1 ^ 3TT3T$ ift d 33 <3Pd^ 5 ^d| 7fe fa : *T3 d%'33T 3Tfft3qf 5TT ,: 3 

JTT3T f 333TfYt 373337 ft%fa?3r ^T337ftfa: 3ft3Yft3: sft^TWg# 3lfa ' 4fa tT3 3 «3T^ | 
33 37 f^Sjfa ft 7333 ff WRT RI I ?ft33ftY%3i 37^3: 3 3*g3 3T33 fft f#3ft ft3T5f: I 33 
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i mt crnKitsfa wxfo snil *1 % : ^ ra f res rer fore rfogft rfia jmmrrq 

9^*’^ 3% 1 n^Tsat h^tt rrfr^nrf^r^JT^f^ i %§^f$r: ^rsfa %^ : f^c-n 

^qr*ftf?r is srfrifti%tt: tm ^nk^nJTT^nTir i ir^q-^t ^gth ^ qp 3 srrc%: qr<?=mrcr 

^nat in*n'tRTiTiT^f^?T^ wwiq- g^^ngf^r 3^ inn nsrr ^nfN^ff 

n i^r rt^ di^^ ffcmtsft crnffqn. 3^: ^awt^ 

% ^Rnftr°n jften 1 ^3 ^ ft^q 

q*n*JWK«f^ r?t£ 5T2j^ ^'Tffrn nnf^^nisrfira^ jrm =gif%JT: m 1 %f%*m 

3 Fra 9^r qwrer?fqq;T#r STcnft 1 sn%Qi^^nfa nfnnr n ^H=nd^; vn: 1 qror n^Rnf^r^n 
1 sr 3 q^q 1 n^t?r: fprqtrq^qr n^nr ^ n%^n^nnT 1 

W* m vr%^ 1 foqfojfoqfirarcisqT ir ^MN«r: 1 ^ ^n JraHi/fcjfcrcr* n 

v**^***™ * m* 1 nn 55^ ^ *i„i 

jnirf ^^unra nfon 1 3 ^°tt ^3 3W? fogqir^=ftafa> srnm 1 

t™ s^Tcbrn^s: n nwf^T? imrorinm ^3 5 W* 3 * ^qhfrgw 1 szmvwtetn- 

arif^r =g& n ^ 


Tho above text does not agree exactly with the edition. A few better readings hiwe been 
msorted from the abovo-nientioned MSS. Meruturiga’s language is here, as generally in the Prabandha- 
cmtamam, very much mixed with Gujarati idioms. The word vasahikd, which occurs above, line 5 of 
tho Skt. toxt, means a set of buildings in which there are a temple and a monastery, and corresponds 
to the term basti i. o. vasati which is used by the Digambaras, * 

15. Prabandhakosa, pp. 9Sf.: 

^ f^f^v spjpsst 9^RT§3greftreq mv. i w i srorqTTteir StftqmmT 

srm: n3?«nn i wraw* wg fo ft q i rgrf^[f%]^3n^F^rmT 

•wsnri ^Ri g^i ^t qr^1 srf^nu *m vf[fn]?m ^ i n n [=u] sqpTRr* 

3 ?rera ninf ifi^^irarnRM *r i 3 m srrg: i nfpn afro* i ^ qfrq : 

g^atPJ rl ^ir^iitn: 1 %u5i f^l^T mm 1 nm nT^vnn, [fh]n^r nrif<itlr[Dit]^Tf^[f%]^^ , ^ ^ 
dip'll I ivT^P-ii 1 frsri 1 


, Tr m Althou «' h tllG narrative scarcely oftbrs anything new, I am giving the particular passage 
oi the Kumarapalamnta, so as to show by an example, how Jinamandana is in the habit of making 
use of his predecessors. According to No. 286, pp. 27-31, the story to which is prefaced a report about 
Devacandra that is borrowed from the Prabandhakom (see Note 20 ), reads as follows :_ 

mprr VT?'^3T 973 : I ?ra %f£trat] , inf^nfAl 

^ 1 ^ qt ^ TtT: | ^T ^m?T:[cn:] m -. ^L] 

1 W f^^TtTTOtg[3;]^: I qt w vfkm 3^orr , 

3^^= 9 %^ Tlffjft rtf^- Tpf 5fvn? 1 ^3 ^ r i *'■>. ^Tra?irOTITT?Tf^?TIT% ^^?ff:[Tr] | 

?T^T WFRT^Tqfts^HIr ( sftvn^ 1 ) [¥n»q:] ?T | # # 

^TPT^; II 5 || 

1 ^ q^qn%> m %^^nqpr^ 

7ZT ™^? ^ST^l!: 3 > «w ^ 3 ^^ 

” j 1 5TT^T^^mm i 

2 1 ^C : l 1 ^ ^]rn^s ^T I Tpifc inpfir ^T vmw ^ 

& gn I ?TT qrf|* 3 ^T^m^i%^ 3 ? *m 1 3 ^>sft ^mmm gT 

^T[:J «r[w]fs[%] 3 % I ^[^Tf%]% vr[ «n ]%«rr 3 ^: 

«H^r: 1 m ]f^r: 1 &t ga ^[ ^ 3 ^ ^nrwrfi 
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faTOT3?T TOTO | gqTO 3?rfeqTO fftTOTSfft: I TO^Ttsfa Jjrft TOfa I 3$TO3 ?ftftsft JJfmft: gft TOTOf 
fa spftsft JJjrfftTO Sn'TOgg. I 3>3 II 

q^qgTOsTTO g^SqftfafaTOPTTOTOTO q!ft ^[ g ]<£te I 
ft^trorejspftftft to i^[ oft ]ft groiFi «rer gfttft tot: ti s 11 


TO5TT II 

3pff gftf PTTg 51^: TOTO: flTORTO 

s^[ *qV j^t ^ T 3^ to ^ *TTOrflrft3 1 

H sftesftfaTOTfap: stsfft tot ittoto 

TT ?ftTOlfagTOI3:5: ^ ^[ fa ] TOTft. H TOTO: II * II 

5T?35[TO]WRfaflfal sff^T%^ TOT[ft] 3^3 TOTOTTOfTO gifMI^I®*; STOTO'CTOSTT ^ rePTTgTTfft 

**TTOT ftfoM gjft M tW*t I ™ %Tt 3 ^T: sftTOTTOTSU* I ^[%] TOR sftg[ eft ]W^- 

[ M ] TmftWftlfteu g^g^faTTOTTOTTOf TOr [ ftror ] gfaqroTOR[ ft ]TOTfg[ ftf ] to TO TOftt fft 

*ft% I « T?TTO ] TOftTO^uftqq4 gTqftTO[ 3T ]ftq~ ^msr^Uffl^SfTcnTTOtlT: m[ F ]TO 

aflfft^TM 1 erftt toto TOsrft^rtgfrft gft ftTOrTg?TTOrtftft totot sfteftTOrrai fftTOq q;orkeff 3115: sftgrq: 1 
cTOtgTORVfagft TOf|%: TOT TOTOTrIj: qFSTOTTO: TOPSTOTOTfaTOTO: ftTOTqfftnTTOTOft TOfftqnfftgorfft^ 

^r^nft ^tt^ctt TOTOTOTTgiTOnrofan: qfttfftft[ ft jf^TOitgroTTO^irgqTft^refTTrTO: gro^ftroTfa [ ft ]pwi^r: 

^Tcr: 1 tot arft^ro 3 TO: 1 groT[ err ] toI^to i gTOgTOftoftq-ssro fftTr$roTTOTTTOfft sftg^fa.* 1 

gs? qfft^r vH’*i»Ti ^disn 

^tot TOwroeft =g ft* 1 
STOTOTOTlft gpqfftftgJTft 

eft* qTWRT TO TO*: || ? || 

% ]q> T>fa*; !%5fftfftR% §*: | 

TO**m*R: q>fa^ ^*^*15**: II q || 

faft: ftTOqq;: sptsfft TO*ft sq[ ft* ]ftfrg[ g ]to: | 

TOijftsfa lft[ fa ]*ft spbfft TOT3. sptsfft fapftfapp: || ^ || 

fa 3 3rr*rog gTOftftfft: 1 

fttfftftTOTTTOTO*:[ TO: ] TOTOft g>TO*: g*; || * || 


?fft fttg^gTOTTORq ftTOT*TOg:[ TOT: ] STOTOfftTOTOTfanTO* fttg^TO[ «TT^T ]ftft?g*TTTOT^ 
RTOTOft’ft^qTOifaoTr \^qi?^fftro farojl ^ftroi TO^qf^q; 1 pr^g ^[ = 513 : ]^ft to ]^ 

fftftiTO irari^q^ig^^ ^w[ W‘ ]** ^tqjfro ?rvrfaTOTTOfft[ ri J^rfan: to^?t JTfaroTOT^gf ^3 ] 1 

jpfag ^riftqro m^-- ?«<» 1 ^TOjjsft q3i5g[ ?rf JfWfft rtofit 5ror©r [ sic ! ] 

TOTOTOTOlfft Q > Q , TOR^T: I geTTOTO JTO^TOfrTO^TT VTOffcT | TO 3 ^SjTOTOFnfqg ^3^- 

SI3irTO% I ^TTO TO^[ ?5 ]^TOTO^TOTTTO ^fa^TOT^TOTTO I et^TO J^ft TO I H 3 ft ^rftoi 

*TOl«R5ffTO[ ^TO ]TO^ftftel3 TOFT %T^TfrWj WT I TTO TTTO gTO VTOeTrfftfft I TOfan^T: gfTO i r g^ eTTT TO 
?rtft ft jrt[ ft ]^ to 3 g^fterfftfft qgggroft st^wto i TOTOft gftt TOnfftar: i qr ft'] j^ y* 
wftqm^ fft ] totito ?i^?5pR 5TO3; Itotototo vrfftro i ^fap^ri 3 TOrffter: «ft3roft jtpto m?^- 
[ % I’^r ^Tfftt[ to ] vRftrfft fftTOftro TOft[ «ft ]f%TO^ 1 tot. r vrofftroq ^ TOrmfirfft qgg 

^[ R ]^?5sftftsrTOTST TOTOiTfftq ^^jftqgTf T ]^grofftq gft ^TOTWTOn^ 3^lt TOrft q iTO ^ I 

^pftK TOfft I 


^TOTOTO gTTOq [ : ] Rf?T f^TOf ^TO>T I 

gjifaairmg: ^Vsfft t^^t: grorog gTOg 11 ? 11 

VTOTOTOT^ftMeg TOTT g[ 3 ] TOTTO: I 

TOnf^ groft g ?tto gtft jtttot^, ii ^ n 
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^nrrerr: ^n[ *ft ]$r[ ^ ] frf$r?r faR^r^n i 

jff^Tf^TTf^oT 5^ !jgr[ : ] % ] || ^ || 

^nriv R^ vnfii i 

cTR^ VT jJlfcr RRTT frcR: fqw^PTf|pJT: | 

«rra[ ^ ] f% fal^SRT ^Trft[ fcf: ] ?r 3TR?t II 1 II 


*fcr ^rt ugf^R =mi%^%^^TTflrun ^ jra3*mrcter?:[ *r: ] ^cr: i 

3TT | sftt*^3Tr[ OTT ] 3RJT fr^T ^ I 


In tlio last part of the narrative the text in the MS. is in great disorder, because the injudicious 
copyist inserted in the wrong order the suplements which stood in the margin of the original. At the 
end of the work, p. 283, the dates of the chief events in Hemacandra’s life are given once again. 
There we read, as at the end of the Prabhdvakacaritra: • 


RSRj 1 9 \J*V SRTT I 

#*3; <£r$rr *ni: i 


Those data may be sufficient to justify the above-expressed judgment (p. 3) as* regards 
Jinamandana, and to show that his Garitra is absolutely worthless as a source, except where he has 
made extracts from inaccessible works. 

♦ 

17. The above statements are based upon detailed investigations which I made in various 
localities in Western India in the years 1873-1879. First of all I heard in Rajputana from a good 
source, that several Yatis whose acquaintance I made, and one of whom occupied an important position, 
owed their existence to the errors of Brahmin widows. Later, in 1877 this was confirmed to me by 
Yatis in Kheda, who quite frankly named the mothers of their Chellas and related through whom they 
had roCeived them.. In 1873 in Namdol in Rajputana I came to know of one case, in which a Yati had 
taken in an orphaned child at the time of the famine of 1868/69 and saved it from death by starvation. 
The boy who visited me with liis Guru, was about eight years old at that time. Ho had already learnt 
parts of tho Sutras and Stotras, and recited the beginning of the Das'avaikalika Sutra, and also the 
Bhaktamara quite nicely. He had not yet had his first consecration. A case where a little Jain boy 
was given by his parents to a monk at the request of the latter as a pupil and with the intention of 
making him a Yati, came to my knowledge in 1875 or 1876 in Surat. On closer acquaintance, neither 
the Yatis nor the laymen in other towns also, denied that the manner of recruiting their religious orders 
was not carried on in accordance with the ideals of their sacred doctrine, and they confessed that, 
ii\ the Duhsamiira or in the Kaliyuga they just helped themselves as best they could. 

18. About the position of Karnavati see K. Forbes Has Mala, pp, 79-80, especially Note 1. 
Udnyana’s immigration is related in the Prabandhacintamani, pp. 136-138 and in the Kumarapalacarita 
pp. 67-68. In the first-mentioned passage we read that Uda or Udayana came from Marvad to Gujarat 
to purchase melted butter. An omen induced him to settle in Karnavati with his family. He acquired 
riches there, and when he was having the groundwork for a new house laid with tiles, he found a great 
treasure. In consequence thereof, he was known as “counsellor” Udayana, and becatne famous. * He had 
a tomplo, tho Udayanavihara, built in Karnavati. By various wives he had four sons: Vahadadeva 
[Vagbliata], Ambada [Smrabhata], Bohada and Sollaka. The names of the last two vary in part 
in the various MSB. Jinamandana repeats Merutunga’s statements, but adds that Udayana belonged 
to the S'rlmall caste and was appointed as a Mentrin by Siddharaja in Stambhatlrtha, 

19. Prabandhacintamani, p. 232, and above p. 46. 

20. The accounts about Devaeandra stand at the beginning of the Sernasuriprabandha, 

With the omission of the story of the conversion of Rana Yas'obhadra, they read as follows:_ 
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A ^ srzrjr gf mu i trsr wm^qmr rrtrrsp SR%JTT^ I 

^rr^ir^T: %n%rff: i ?m%d ^qt sst fa^nr: i .^ 

msft^ ThT^r rtanfoi* tgkrri stpt ft ] i crfml i mq% 

I [ ? ] sftq^rg^yq: | 

[ srr Jgjrmrrcr: . 


The portion o£ Rajas'ekhara’s narrative, immediately following, is given above, in Note 15, 
In the Kumarapalacaritra, pp. 25 ff. Jinamandana repeats the story told by Rajas'ekhara. The 
beginning reads, p. 25, line 2: =g^Tl^ >ir?TT^€t ftf ?5vTf J?rg: | 

The series of teachers is given as follows:—?nq% JTUSTCjtf: I qftscq: sftgoT&mft: I q?qf sitfgra-sijrq: II 
Vagada is the old name, and still used today, of the Eastern part of Kach. Hetnacandra’s own 
statement is given above, on p. 10 and in Note 66. As regards Devasuri’s statement about Devacandra’s 
jS aniinathacarita, see above Note 1, page 60. 

21. Prabandhacintamani pp. 239 f. Hemaeandra wished to learn the secret of making gold, 
because Kumaiapala, like other founders of eras, intended to pay off the debts of the world, see also 

page 10. Devacandra’s name is not mentioned in the text; simply the phrase ‘Hemacandra’s Guru’, 
occurs. 


22. Hie most important verses of the Prabhtivakcicaritra about the years which Hemaeandra 
had spent at school, read as follows: 


^^'TOT%:n% 3 TT[: ] «r 4 fN[ ftg ]qq- n n . 

?t[ ^ ] gjT g J^^hrarcfaft 11 sw 11 

qm; ] srr^r?r[ : ] ft%[ % ]^f#^i[ ^ ] n v< ll 

ft^ft^Tsiqi^ST 5 TRt[ =qr ]*qq; I . 

5ft[ i ] te[ ^ ]cR^rftftra>m: I 

v '^\[ 1 ]^> 5 ^F 55 t[ ]WP=gf:[ *T; ] 11 II 
TarsTT^ ^ [ sitft ] it *rft ( 

^ ]^w[ jfT^ET^^pr:: || || 

[ arn ]ftsi[ q ; ] |, <JSli „ 

«ftifrufn^y[ ft] %?iTrf^JTT 3 Tfa?n 3 t 1 

yqj || m.q- || 

isfir: 11 

ft tt’ifid 4>ri I K-i: +<>,1 Kfl^5?TT%Tq: | 

; ] slttrarrsu ft^nErar? w. if 50 11 
^ $rnMV g[ § ]q 1 

MT^UI^Tti%qtI 3^^5T: || $ 5 (| 

sraf&ftt ?ft ] srftsT[ «i ] =?r ^PTqrans i 
^Nl ft^rqTqf (?) gqvssT: *TWP37%5|5^ II ^ l| 
ffffTSRRRT ?RSTT 9 T 5 ^fTTqq^ =q I 
^ (?) 3 R 5 fM^W 5 rt[ ^TT'TT ] j<T 5 S: || || 
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. . . ^ le st01 ‘y tlia journey is omitted because the majority of the verses are very badly damaged. 
It is :n verses 38-46. Merutunga makes his account much shorter. The end of the passage, as given 
above, in Note 15, reads:- s 


5t-6n^ffr frtPd «n^i4 ii 

Thorefoi o Merutunga does not know the second name Somacandra. His assertion that 
1 a X aiia ' 1 dated the story of Hemacandras youth to King Kumarapala contains a serious anachronism, 
i s <- ay ana immigrated to Gujarat in the Vikrama-Sanivat 1150, and as Kumarapala ascended the 
t none in the \ ilcram year 1199, and is supposed to have waged several wars before this conversation 
took place, Udayana could not have still been alive. 


, , Jmamaudana Knm, Car. p. 31, line 12 up to p. 36, line 5, reports a good deal, but merely 

absuid stones, about Hemacandras apprenticeship-time. He relates, (pp. 31-42), that Som^deva received 
ia name Homacandra because, at the beginning of his apprenticeship, he transmuted coal into gold 
( hema ) at the house of a STesthin named Dhana. Then he contradicts himself on p. 36, where he 
agrees in the main with the Prabhavahacaritra. Then, instead of one journey of Somadeva’s and one 
supeinama apparition, he speaks of two. The first journey was to be to Kas'mlr, and the second 
to the bauda land in company of a Devendra and of the famous cemmentator Malayagiri. On the first 
occMjoa th e goddess Sarasvatl appears, and on the second S'asanadevata. Finally we hear that a 

will, th* ’ name f Kad the h ° n0Ur 0f an Acflr 3' a n to Somadeva in the Vikrama year 1166 

° , 118 uru an(i °f the Sanigha. The date occurs three times in Jinamandana, is the 

BlZdm n p , ag T a tlmt ° f the al ^ady-mentioned verse of the Prabhavahacaritra, # also 
13 bandarkar, Report on the Search etc. 1883 '84, P . 14. 

23. Akinharacmiamani I, 4: 

JT§ri%frnfq% ii v ii 


24. Prabhavahacaritra XXII, 04-73: 


4144 : 41444141 [ 4 ] 44434 : i 

43434 * ] 34 * II s-y II 

TnmfepRT q[ 4 | 

iSmmmrgf n $>-» n 

J4 ]3iT44 m[ 44 ]sr434g:>IT4[ q; ] | 
kt ]srrc rr[ Jmmsr h s= $ M 
JT^ST f%4444%4:q; I 

m[ j 4T ] 44: II i=» II 

SfTf | 

^ SRt^iqTTTfcTST 44m 43T || 3 c || 

^tt[ q ] <T*T 4% ^rmfq- 4[ 4 ]^5t 1 
441444^4, 44t: || 30 , || 
fq filed 1 ^|l<»d[ 44 | 

44T44T4 44T m[ 4T ]Rt 4 3f: II ©o II 

^i3tr[ 4 ]«4JwfeT«[ ?T ]«r©r^f*T4 II © ? II 
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<t«tt f| i 

*1?^ T^rT^rr 

e# i 

SvTT $5<T<r?t^Tft ^T?%f^igT?DfiT^tfaTT— 

«rrerT ^TTTcff ?T?|frf l| l| 

5*nwfr3jf^ 1 % [ I-pr? i 

5TnfT^jfrqr^[ <TT^r: ] STT^T JjpT: 3^: II II 

Vorso 72 has been given, after comparison with the Pmbandhacintdmani, as also with the 
other work mantioned below ( Note 33 ). All the sources available to mo give in the fourth Pada. 

In spite of this, however, only jp%f3T can be correct. 

Tho above narrative of the first meeting of Hemacandra with Siddharaja is also found in the 
Kumarapalacarita. There, however, the verse which is supposed to have been written by him (p. 36, 
lines 9-11), runs:- 

*T*l[ 7T3T ]M ^3%: 

" 33R IRT?^cTTTH?r: I 

#5rcp=3~f^T[ Mr jirdn^T^ 

^:[ %: ] %*ra *f£<TT || 

The divergent form proves that Jinamandana has used another source. 

25. Pmbcmdhacintdmani, p. 144. 

26. The Kumdrapalacarita gives the following anecdotes immediately after the first meeting. 
(1) Hemacandra declares the doctrines of all sects to be equally saving: pp. 36-38; (2) Hemacandra 
mentions the qualities of a man who is worthy ( patra) of pious gifts: pp. 38-39; (3) Hemacandra 
mentions to the King in Siddhapur the difference between Mahadeva and the Jina: pp. 39-40; (4) Some 
pious foundations of Jayasimha. 

As regards the data, varying in time, of tho other sources concerning these stories, soo pp. 21 f. 

27. Colebrooke Misc. Essays II, p. 275, ed. Cowell, where it is also shown that Yas'ovarman 
probably ascended the throne only in the year V. S. 1190. The contradictory statement in the 
Kirtihaumudi II, 32, according to which the prince of Malva, Naravarman, who was defeated by 
Jayasimha, was Yas'ovarman’s predecessor, may be left without any consideration. For Yas'ovarman 
is distinctly mentioned in the Dvydsrayakdvya, and one may certainly trust that Hemacandra knew the 
name of the king who was defeated by his lord. 

28. According to Forbes’ extracts from the Dvyds’myaJcavya (Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. 
pp. 266 f.), Jayasimha did the following deeds after his return from Malva: (1) Ho remained for a 
time in Siddhapura-S risthala, and had the Rudra Mala temple, or properly speaking the Rudra- 
mahalaya temple restored, and had a temple of Mahavlra built; (2) he made a pilgrimage to Somnath- 
pattan and Girnar; (3) After his return to Anhilvad, he had the Sahasralinga-lako dug, and caused 
many other gardens to be laid out. As Hemacandra in other places, where we can control him, givos 
events in their proper order, we may trust him here too. If we do this, then it goes without saying 
that Jayasimha must have reigned for a number of years after his return from Malva, and that this 
event could not have taken place later than the Vikrama year 1194, 

29. Prabandhacintdmani pp. 161-171. 

30. The verse is quoted by Klatt, Indian Antiquary, vol. XI, p. 254, Note 54. The Prabha - 

vakacaritm does not mention directly Hemacandra’s presence at the disputation. However, it hints 
at this, by giving a verse which Hemacandra is supposed to have composed in honour of the victory 
of the S'vetambaras. We read in XXI, 253-54:— .“ 
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inj; sft^n^ Irp^JT^a^ n ^ 11 

RRT % i 

*STTOT[ ^ ] RT%*Rf I 

^f^ftRTRRRmR; ^m: &RT*sret Rnfa 11 5' j .v n 

The verso looks as though it were written to illustrate the use of the Conditional 
informs me that it is not to bo found in the Commentary to the Grammar. 

31. PrabhavaJcacaritra XII, 74-115: 


W^rtf W. ]%: I 

^R«r[ rto ]% ii vs« n 

%^RT^f% rr^ rurt % sqf^rrq^ i 

^ftsrsirmDT =3 J ^TS^TT^RRR^ || || 

3Wt[ RT ] % Jnwefaft I 

RRjf Rl q,5TT^TfJT TR7W l| II 


fu%?RmRfa^Rw[ r ] rt*|( r )t?tiw r 1 

3f[ 3f jWT^R^T^Tl^jrtTTgf^T'KTfcr || »» || 

R^mfof^sqTRRTRRsr^Rnirftc i 

%%[ f% ] RTR3l[ RIRtf jS^RSTT^RmiRRh II ©* || 



STIRTR^: I 


%r^ spVf^r ^«r rt% ^ n <jo [ 

%rr^?- sR^taRg; i 

R1TRRRT tf^RTTRSR^ JTT^[ RRIR: ] || c% [ «» ] 


I^I^r *R &RT ?RTRR =K: sr*J: II [ <j 3 ] 


3 


tffsrasr m€ter *r[ si ]r^tr; rkrttr;: i 

*RSFi[ R ] rr ^ts^7vtt[ rt jRifo arcs-fr il [ cr ] 

qrfrriil[ % ]*R$m Ir^na^RTOR^ %r: t 


... II <CV II 

R( : )^rf »m RR RRTfo: 3*R R gftRTRq;[ : ] | 
fa'ffiSbstRRTTTR fR »RT^TR RRR(. II ] 

( RT: ) RT*fg R= RT [ $: ] RmRT^tr ]q „ <,,, j- ^ j 

q* SRT^RRFRCT RR?% IJRTRTfR R I 

|qf «£RlfeRT 3RJ3; II <i© [ <j != ] 

3TTRTRR3 RiT^tfh^rrRT^r *sW<*jfR:[ R: ] | 

RRT *T*R^ ^^11^ II CC [ «© ] 

^fcT RRTt'RWTR’TR RR$r( ??? ^TfcT: I 

RRTRgWJ.ar'fri; RpM^TR^RR: II c<K [ <£<£ ] 

RR RTTJ’i* %RRT ftU'H, I 

r[ R ] ^RR%fi n[ V-R Iff: RIRR50R: II <U [ <J<i ] 

«R3^3 ]ST i^nfRRi[ Rr ]rrtr-%t ( 

RR srRTfferR: sft%RR^: fRRT?R?: [ RRTRR: ] II «t? [ <^o ] 


Kielhorn 
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*£&<*#* I 

Ira'T [ ] ^sqcnr[ <rr ] A ] q: ] 11 [ <^i ] 

cT5T: ^'f5^ cTT^ [ =TT: ] I 

S^mwrT^TOT^: q[ ft jgaftcTTTf ?3T ]frf%[ fH || [ <U ] 

sftft STT^: ft[ t ]^smi^?n:[ ] I 

$€)■ [ ZZ ] JWT %*T=q?ft [ qft JcfopTfT^; || q-A [ q\j ] 
s^q^q *nrq^ qg>qTfftq ; | 

*%> ( f ) [ *F=qt ] *T^?T: ^ || ] 

%ftt f )^wf r - i i'-Ti'^l **f s^ps^sr^ i 
saw ^q>[ f ]^ ii <^« [ j 

^T^^qT^ipmgT^qTqgan^f TT ]^ | 

^I^KHOit[ oft ]ftft **!%[ ^ff-% || <u [ s® ] 

^TOffarn^ 5TTTmr^Tft^T^g^2?T[ ] | 

5RT% ^0i3(TT%g <TOt]||<l<l[<u] 

fqfvrf%%q^; II 

*r?t fft^Vrermfoi q % qr^fr^r snla: i 

*ngqr g?T* frr re Rrift ^(?)ii 3»«[«] 

^ftanift qr[ =gr ] Tqf^H^rrqifft cpifftf^ i 
iJdcu^iDiri <ren%*rf% [ fftgfo J^^incrq: im o % [ % o 0 ] 
sjft^f^mir^rd?ryqt3T[ ^ ]»jrrrn t 

^"K ft ] qr^T?ft «Nf [ «?B ]*[*:] M j 0 , ] 

'^iN 5 ^ SHfTjft #ast[ % ]%JT%^dT | 

q*JTfti%[%: ] JRTf^|» fftfftqi fftf|§^[ cT: ] || * oj* [ %0 * ] 

3^ H 

*T*T : !I*[ :5T ?P 3s^» ?m: I 

qqqqqq [ vlft^iq ] TTqTr 3®iq%*spft[ ^ ] II 1 o * [s o ^ ] 

qmrftqrrfag^ srft^Tftqq sr[ 3- ]®ra: i 

<KI&4*«& [ «^l|Mn qrlft ] qT^ 5 R^ || 3 ov* [ ^ 0 ^ ] 

1$ q^sft<|?ng3WS’jpTlT^ It i<>h] 

II 

3f§p-WS ! -q>l%ii-^ ^TJ-qiofe.pgaf | 

*l^'<l^tl < is. , ii[ 5 ] ^[ ^ ^ II 1o» [ 10^ J 

fa^p?rfttqftqT% qrrRftqg^^qr: 1 

^T%-%[ % ]^-?FTTl ^ IM oc [ ? o® ] 

1?( f )#ft q^rgr ^sfcPTWTOt: I 

7Tqr?^2^3TT^?'qT ^ || [ So<J J 

fiq[ ]f%sr TTfrqtft 4t% JinsreNn^rq; 1 

^[ ^ snm sqT[ m ]^it^ ^ 1 * 3 ; 11 1 o<^ ] 
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=5T ? ] g s frtH t * f^r%[: ] i 

motors ]ti JTtu^id;n [ n« ] 

>??m *nr[ ar ] 5Tra i 

^ ^*mg ^t ^stt n % %* [ 3 33 ] 

•bi'ixst snJT I 

8T5«3TT^^[ OTT^ ]cTT II ^^[n 5 *] 

*rg^ tCTT%or ^ \ 

srrerci ^m( ^ )[ isrT"]^ 4 ] ctstt ii 33 « [ 3 % \ ] 

srf^mro *r * srmawrT £e*rt gvfr i 

^ H5T *T ) spfFT: *m»JspT^ II 3 3H [ 3 3* ] 

ft^FHT 3T^T 5TT% =3 g^^toT^jqvr: I 
?pn*Hld^«T ^ '^TT%TT afHsr^t:[ cTT: ] || 99 $ [ 9 ] 

After Verso 7G there is in the MS. a part of 78, and after the figure 78 there is 79. I do not 
think that anything has been dropped out. The second half of Verse 84 is left out, because it is so 
mutilated in the MS. that no sense conies out of it. The remark in Verse 93 that the servants of 
Sarasvatl sent Utsahapandita, is probably to be interpreted as meaning that this man was among 
Jayasimhas ambassadors, and that he was sent home. For, according to the Prabhdvakacaritra 
XXI, 135, Utsaha was already present at Devasuri’s and Kumudacandra’s dispute, in Vikrama year 1181 
as a parsadea'vara. Therefore he could not have come to Anhilvad at this time, which is much later. 


32. Prabandhacintamani, pp. 144-14G, pp. 147-148; at the end of the narrative Meruturiga 
gives the first verse of the Pmsasti Compare also Kumarapalacarita, pp. 41-42. " 

• ,.... S3 ; F f «'» re ^o. r f 0" ° f «» 35 yw ** glorify the first ssven Caulukya kings, 1 have used, 

m addition to A. Weber s information in the Katalog der Berliner Scmslcrit-und Pmkrit-Handschriften , 
vol. II 1st section, pp 211, 220-21 230-31, 235, 242-43, the information in Peterson’s Third RepZtZ 
m Pischels edition of the Praknt-Grammahk, I, pp. V, II, p. 57, 98-99, 129, as well as a Collation of the 
Bombay MSS. for the first 28 verses, which my friend Kielhorn kindly left with me. The variants of 
them, mostly very valuable, arc designated “K”, 


10 


qrg 3 ( stftt $tt: ) i 

sftter f^rmrf&rfcr i 

«rnt ^ (sn*ri) i 

1 

it 




- qgflftte r refc r i h m || ^ h 


*ng « ( trgrarftpgqiT ) i 


»frgWM f d ft r*l 

* ^Rwr grftwii 11 


*11 
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^ (3i3iw) i 

JTTfi; % ijjn *tt ^rtct i 
fft: JJ^TT'jRTfT'rra: II H II 

th? 5 () I 

*3<3t£: *w1 « CT «W>K 0| i fr I 

ST'J'TT JJ^T^ fet II 5 II 

m »(**3i*) i 

^TFSTlfasTHm I 

vJ?H3l?3t f^’^tw^T'% 5 ^^*T$j : T'3i%l| ^ II ® II 
tt^ <j ( Ttpmfar ) i 

° gfo£3Tre %fa« T ffft lTg- 
fimra »*«rtera^^¥rra; i 

|| c ii 

^ ( 31^^ ) l 

sp^swt ®rfr fa? ptTfT i 

^^larig^TSTW sraroftifa^: ii «, n 

^ 5° ( ®T3f H,) I 

smrr: €tfq- | 
sraR^%t? 5 j^ u 30 it 

«rr? 3 3 ( srgfw ) 1 

%ft7^ii^iiur: tTT^regf^ 3 ?r %: 1 

^3 n 031*0 1 

JT^TTWTJT: wW?T$4«|Vvra^ | 

ft^^prrirTSTT ?r %% m fa^y n 3 * n 

*13 n ( *3§* ) 1 

*Twritei #rft^g; i 

arts >jjN?rr^ vfopftrfa; n 3 ^ u 

*13 (*3S* ) I 

SHrt fa^T^'it^T vj|<!if^P^'; || 3 £ It 

3T3 S* ( *31*0 I 

-?r4 ** fa*3?T3r =g fafa?r gfa 1 
sfinfft^sTT^rr srsnrronTMroT 11 3 h 11 


trr? 3 $ ( srsrrfa ) 1 



X. ^5“MSS. 

R. So according to K. 

3. Probably the last Pada stood originally after the first one. 
*. So according to the MS. of Elph. Coll. (K.). 
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^ ii u ii 

’TT^ 1« ( srr«rt ) j 

smforarnagsr^: ^^Tnrf^Tr^rq i 
%fte<fr: 3 s«r ^r^fet im« h 

* 1 % u ( *35^ ) i 

?d$?WT?Hfo& s '5n : TftreiT 'TT^ff Tift**, I 
fo^dR: 'T^r^^f^T’’ II ? <c || 

313 v* < «ig|dr) i 

dTT^r^rf^’ #.f%*r fsiTftqg:’ 1 i 
^fjgr ?# SRHTST vim^T&TJ=r i 7 T^STT: II r i\ II 

«ir? s o ( snf^dirtW^r ) i 

g®»IT: fijifrr-g 7TflH37T'4 RTTT 

3*5: $71*1 ^fer T 3TT #Kcr | 

»TT3RRH^^Tfo3? II * o || 

7T3 * 7 ( STSrfct ) | 

aftf^nfa^RTW^ 

?7RT H WV'^ I 

«T5TT^TfTft: ^R??TT^ | 

TT^'-dT^ft^ t| 71 || 

773 ( flraftwr ) i 

jjfb^rr 7t:7^f dTJTd^rar %ft%fa?pTr 

35: ^far r 77^^ i 

dTT^r^ - ?t^t 

sreit TftftsrHT fq^ffr ^7 ^77 11 7 711 

7T3 7^ ( %^nit ) I 

tffan^Tfasrafsilrar 'rcfcw^ 1 
farrf^fTT’Ji fsfagornftl: fqfl^srT^ 1 

7 dv fe 4 d '5ITT?9T^^dJ§r: 

7T7T7'^ ^TRfcT 7 f% %^qfgr: || ^ || 
m ** ( see above Note 24 ) | 

TTT ^ ( I 

WZVKJ T^aTTF^ftr TTT^T: I 

^^tfqf arr ?ra: 11 7 ,j> . 11 

7T3 ( T^crfat^T ) I 

^JTT^f^RRT WTT TT^iT 

RTdT5TS ar%7*T | 
di^n ;!, J 55 r *7 ^Hivq+iiTiZt^ 

%ftT$dtf 7 m ^q 5 %fe 7 i 5 F*. 11 7 ^ 11 

Cf. according to K. 
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7T? ) I 

wzvfo qfernH *TJT'=n?^l^Tf?T: || (I 


*715 ^<5 ( JTTfe^t ) | 

¥R#Pq: sf^^ir^lr 
H^f^q^srrfir: %cT ^rf^TTT: | 

<Tf^3icnrf^?niT ^PTforrH cRlfa n n 


wr? ( ^nf s 5!^st%?T ) i 

f%5T ^fSTT^TT# *TCT: | 

^TT'-^T Ctfoi ^Tlf^cT JTTSsftaf S?mT3[ 

zmnit =g II II 

l rr? \° ( ^jrsit ) i 

«pf f^tqt 

*r *13. ^mn'Tr^frr u 3.0 u 

<rrr ) i 

««! *jnrc%rRi3fa ?r% 'Tifrr^^rTf^ 

^ ^T^qTT^rTqTfq 3JJRt ffRsR ^TTf^RT: II ^9 || 


tf? ^ ( ^Rn=5rf?r^T ) i 

g?r%^%fgvR^Ti5nf^i^: i 

sfr^rmr %fb 

^*r ^^raf^TT 

?TTJT sq%% II ^ || 
f^^rr^pq- =g ^fewrfsr^ i 


qJT^m^TT V: II 



srwr^t ftRtf s^^tt 

^5 II v* || 
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TRANSLATION: 

1. lho King, Sri Mularaja, is victorious, who, establishing the oblation, is like Hari, who 

chained Bali ( )—who, endowed with three ( royal ) powers (^n%), is like the Bearer 

of Pinaka accompanied by ( the goddess ) Tris'akti,—who, the refuge of Kamala, is like Brahman 
whose Throne is lotus ( Kamala ), 

Note: The three powers of the king originate from his majesty, enei’gy and incantation. 
As regards the goddess Trisahti , see Aufrecht. Oxf. Lot. p. 59. The third simile used in the verse 
is already found in Mularaja’s gift of land, see Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, p. 191. 

2. Burnt with anger as if through remembering the abduction of the Gop%s ) his wives in an 
earlier life, S'li Mfdaraja, ( an incarnation of ) Purusottama, killed the haughty Abhlras. 

Note: Mfdaraja killed, as is described in the Dvyaaraya ( Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, 
pp. 74-77 ), Graharipu, the Ablura king of Sorath, who was alleged to be an incarnation of Narakasura. 
The latter had stolon a lot of shopherdesses whom Krsna released and married; see II. H. Wilsonl 
ViSnupv.rdna, vol. V, pp. 87-92; 104 ( ed. F. E. Hall). 

3. S'rl Mfdaraja lias created from his fame a new type of an ocean which prohibits entry 
to the rivers of renown of his onemiea 

4. As the jackals entertained themselves on the battlefield with the princes killed by S'rl 

Mularaja, even so did the Apsarases in heaven through passionate physical embraces, through hair* 
pulling, through kissing the lotus-face, ( and ) through inflicting wounds by nails, ’ 

Note: The last words describe, in relation to the Apsai’ases, the bdhya sambhoga as pre&nted 
n the Kamas astro,. 

5. Do not leave the forest, o princes, thinking: “the rainy season has set in!” Does not 
ie here a lion—this great king Mularaja ? 

Noto: The princes who, defeated by Mularaja, had fled into the forest, might think that 
the danger was over on account of the impossibility of military operations during the rainy season. 
They were, however, to realise that Mularaja’s lion-like energy would enable him to find them out, 

6. It is hoard in the S aetra that the Mula-mn is the root of evil. And yet what a wonder 
that now the Mula-klng is praised in the throe worlds ! 

Note: Tho conjunction of tho sun with the Mula spells destruction, as surely this moon-house 
whose protecting deity is Nirrti, works only evil. ’ 3 

7. The princes, who are drowned in the water of Mularaja’s swords, are seen emerging in th« 

floods of the heavenly Gaiiga. ~ 55 

8. The arm of S'rl Mfdaraja, on which this sword sparkles, possesses the beauty of the peak 

of the eastern mountain, on which the moonlight shines. It deforms the face of the enemies,' ( as thig 
deforms ) the day-lotuses, . . 

9 . The grim sparks of the fire of the strength of the king Camunda are, although nob 
handled for a long* time, still unbearable to enemy-princes. 

Note: I think this means: even though Camunda has been dead for a long time the memory 
of his power is still painful to his enemies. . ■ , 

10. An unbearable heat (of power) was that of the king S'rimad Vallabha; when it 
attacked the enemy-kings, it caused ( them ) a long sleep ( of death). 
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11. who among the lords of the earth, like the Valahhilyas, has not praised the feet of the 
sun-like king Durlabha, while vallowing (?) before the latter ? 

Note: The kings are compared to the Vdlakhilyas in order to suggest that they, like the 
latter, are as dwarfs compared with Durlabha. The conjugation of lul- according to tho sixth class 
does not agree with the rule given by Panini. In Hemacandra’s Dhatupardymyi*. also, the verb is 
not found amongst those of the sixth class. Lvladbhih is probably either a scribal error for lufhadbhih, 
or else Hemacandra has made himself guilty of a Prakriticism. 

12. Of a novel type was the sun of majesty of Mularaja’s offspring, for it does not tolerato 
the beauty of the day-lotuses, ( viz. ) the faces of the women of his enemies. 

Note: Bhima I is probably meant by the offspring of Mularaja. 

13. King Bhima became the husband of the earth as in making the Kuntal ompiro loose, he 
loosened her hair-locks (himtala,); as in suppressing tire Madhyades'a he pressed the middle portion 
(madhyacbs'aj of her body, (and) as in sporting in the land of Aiigas he enjoyed her body ( angn ). 

Note: These victories of king Bhima are not mentioned in the Dvydsrayalcdvya; honce 
they may be poetic fictions invented for the sake of introducing figures of speech. 

14. The dust which the army of S'ri Bhima raised, increased tho water-drops on the foreheads 
of the enemy kings: o what a wonder! 

15. S'ri Bhima has now recast the Mahabharata inasmuch as ho has won Kama and ( also ) 
Sindhuraja who was hard to be conquered in a battle. 


- Note: According to the Dvyas'ryaledvya, Bhima I defeated Kama, the king of Cedi or 
Dahala, and Hammuka, the prince of Sindh: Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, pp. H4, 232. Bhima of 
the epic often conquered Kama: Mahabharata VII, 131; 133: 139. However tho latter was killed 
by Arjuha: Mahabharata VIII, 11. The epic Sindlm prince Jayadratha also was killed by Arjuna: 
Mahabharata VII, 146. 

16. S'ri Bhimadeva, whose arm conquered the kings who were hard to be fought against 
( ), and who took tribute ( ^ ) from the Cedi prince, is indeed the Bhima, whoso arm, 

conquered Duryodhana and who seized the hands ( ^ ) of the Cedi prince and who lias come down 
in order to favour again the Moon race. 

Note: The Caululcyas or Solarikis of Anhilvad belonged to the Moon race: see below verso 
33 and the Dvyas'rayakdvya, 'passim, and the Pandavas were also the descendants of Pune. 

17. Victorious is S'ri Kama who did not mind the strength of the ‘god with the five arrows’ 
who generated wonder in the minds of bast men, whose form possessed bright splendour and who' 
therefore, is like Kama who did not mind the strong ( heroes ) with five arrows, who generated wonder 
in the heart of Purusottama, whose form possessed lovely splendour. 

Note: In the Ratnamala (Jour. Bo. Br. R. A. S., vol. IX, p. 37) we road: “His ( Bhima’,s ) 
son Kama was of fair complexion.” The beauty of the form of the epic Kama is described in the 
Mahabharata , VIII, 91, 60-61. Purusottama or Krsna was Arjuna’s charioteer in tho fight amiinst 
Kama. “ The five strong-of-the-arrow ” are the five sons of Paiidu. The assertion that ldim Kama 
despised the power of the Love-god is probably an unjustified piece of flattery. For in the Ratnamald 
loc. cit ., we read of him: “ He was lustful. ” 1 


18 . 

of the march, 


(a) Without making a long stop in a camp, without interrupting the wind-like speed 
Siddharaja attained the capacity to enter the city of the enemy ' 1 


(b) Without much perseverence in the ascetic poistures, without interrupting the 
movement of respiration, Siddharaja attained the power of entering the body of other beings. ° 
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Note: The verse lias a double'meaning. On the one hand, Siddharaja is described as a 
fortunato eonquerer with particular reference to the conquest of Ujjain : Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, 
p. 266. He is complimented, on the other hand, upon; having attained one of the goals of Yoga 
without following the ascetic practices. The parapurapraves'a is described in detail by Hemacandra 
in the Yogas'dstra V, 264-272. The second meaning of abhUtvd pdvanlm gatim is prdritiydmdn oJc'rtvd. 

19. Thoso-aiming-at-victory do not tolerate any one who is superior to them even by the 
length of a vowel. It is therefore that thou, o lord of the earth ( dhard ), hast driven away the lord 
of Dharii. 

Note: The lord of Dharii is Yas'ovarman whom Siddharaja took captive. 

20. 0 warriors! Do not think that the sword of the king Siddha is now blunt because it 
has killed many armies of the ( enemy ) kings and consequently Dh&ra. ( both the city and the edge of 
the sword ) is broken. Ah, it will still be stronger as on it a mighty fire of strength is kindled, as 
it has won Dliara ( both the city and the edge ) after it had drunk for long the water of tears of the 
Malava womon. 

Note: The second half of the verse affirms that the sword is forged over again. 

21. How much haim hast ^tliou not, o lord of men, wrought to the king Vikraihaditya ? 
First thou hast robbed him of his fame; then thou hast destroyed his capital in a moment. 

Note: Jayasiihha robbed Vikramaditya’s fame, as he was still more generous than the famous 
king of Ujjain; compare below verse 25. 

22. How many have not held in a strong arm - the earth having nine parts, after they have 
driven away the tickling of the might of the hostile ruler on the battlefield ? That thou, oinking 
enjoyest the fame of the lords among the ascetics on account of thy mind free from greed even though 
possessing so rich an empire, to whom is this similar ? 

Note: The verso confirms the account of the Pmbandhae about Jayasimha’s philosophical 
studies. 1 


23. Victory-pillars he has erected on his frontiers, on the shore of the ocean; he has covered 
“ Brahman’s Egg ” with a canopy which is very valuable because of the brilliant texture—( of his ) 
brdhaut virtuesho has embalmed the worlds with excellant saffron in the form of his fame 1 ho has 
celebrated a pilgrimage-feast; why does the king Siddha not yet rest ? 


Note: Although yutrd is a word with two meanings, it can only mean " pilgrimage ” here 
For there has already been mention of Jayasimha’s warlike undertakings. Besides these, the author 
wishes to emphasize the piety of the king, just as in the previous verse. As regards the point as to 
which pilgrimage is meant, see above page 18. 

24. See above , page 13 of the text. 

, ,. tho « nemies the mdrgams attain their aim, with thee they miss it. Notwith¬ 

standing this, thy fame of generosity rises high above the napes, o king Siddha. 

Note: mdrgana means both 1 a begger ’ and an ‘ arrow - .. . 


26. Thou, o king, possessor of zeal and enterprize, hast completed a difficult venture, the 
vow of taking dhard, through which not only Malava was thy reward but also S'rlparvata as toy. 

Note: fihardvrata is put instead of the more usual asidharavrata for the sake of a word-play 
onthenamo of tho town Dhdrd; nothing is said in the Prabandhaa or in the Dmjds'raya about the 
conquest of a hill fortress, S'rlparvata. Perhaps the wordds not meant to be read as a proper name 
hut means only “ a hill of riches ”, 

27. This sword of thine, Moon amongst princes, may destroy the face-decoration, which has 
been sanctified through the round breasts of the wives of the Malava-king! How can it possess 
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sharpness a« Dhdrd ( the City and the edge ) is destroyed by the'cracking of the carbuncle-stone on the 
heads of all princes ? 

28 , Lord of earth, is thy strong sword white from the fame of victory, shining like a milk- 
stream, over enemies ? Or is it coloured deep-black from the swallowed eye-anointment of the Malava- 
women ? 

29. With the bow bent in a ring by an encompassing arm, thou winnest, king 'Siddha, thy 
feme which shines white like the blooming Jasmine;—that rested itself, worn out from wondering 
through the three worlds, on the pale round breasts of the^Malava-women and on their pale cheeks. 

Note: For the last part of the verse, Compare NmoMhasttAlmcariia XI, 100 where, too, 
the paleness of the women caused by care and anxiety is identified with the fame of the conqueror. See 
also Pischel, Hem. Prah. Gram., vol. II, p. 57. 

80, Between Bhava, who caused joy by destroying the three fortified cities of his enemies 
(the Asuras ). and thy right hand, who caused joy by destroying the fortified cities of ( thy ) enemies, 
the difference is, o only hero of the world, that this one, does not refuse (to grant oven ) strange 
wishes ( jxtvd/ih Icduno/m ndpakavoti ), while that one destroyed the greatest god of lovo ( pitvawi kdmani 
dpitlamm ). 


Note : Compare Pischel, loc. tit., p. 99. 

31. Eeven above the heavenly palaces, even under the undermost ground of tho hell, even 
beyond the ocean, thy feme wanders, o Jewel among the princes. Therefore, her various frivolities 
which are common to the feminine nature, has enticed the ascetics, even the restrainors of speech, to 
bread: the vow of silence. 

Note. Cf. Pischel, loo. cit., p. 119, who erroneously divides te ndsydh in the text, missing 
thereby the meaning of the second half of the verse. Weber has rightly given ' ten’asudh, i. e. term 
asydh ( soil Idrteh ). 

32. It was once a prince among men, named S'rl Mularaja, a lion for the irresistible enemy- 
elephants, an ornament of tho pure Caulukya-race, whose strong arm was capable to carry the burden 
of the earth bounded by the four unmeasurable oceans. 


Note: Or, “ a lion for ( those ) elephants, his enemies hard to be conquered. ” 

33. In his race was bom the king Jayasimhadeva, a sun of the most powerful majesty, 
who inscribed his other name S n-Siddharaja in the moon—fche procreator of his race. 

Note: The Caulukyas belong to the moon-race; see abov 

are often explained by poets as pras'astis of their patrons. 


o verse 16. 


The spots in tho moon 

34. He, the clever one, employed all the four means t of noli*;™. i „ , . . 

kinds of .endeavours of men. 


formed his understanding; he mastered his own self In this - ’ , ,• . 

i-:_ j_ _i__* JUL 11 T,11IS Wa ^ attained the aim through the four 


„ Note: As regards the four branches of science whiHi W.. a ; i i 
r e wmcJl Ja yasimlia studied, compare Mmm VII, 43. 

85. Requested by him, who was tortured by the mass nf 
too long, too difficult to be studied and scattered ( all over the world \ fl, w words which wero 

this science of words according to the rules, that is not the last (in rank ) m ° n ^ 9macandra composed 

^ by**- 
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34. About Hemacandra’s Grammar, see. Kielhorn, Wiener Zeitschrift fur did Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vol. II, p. 18; Pischel’s remarks in the Preface to his edition of the Adhyaya VIII; and 
the description of the MSS. in A. Weber’s Katalog der Sanskrit-imZ-Prakrit-Handschriften der Berliner 
Bibliothele; and about the allusions to the historical events of Jayasimlia’s time in the examples of the 
Commentary, see Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, vol VII, p. 267. Hemaeandra’s Commentary written 
by himself exists in two versions, the Brhatl and the Laghu Vrtti. Both are authentic. Besides 
the fact that both commentaries contain the examples and the Pras'asti, the following may also bo 
given as a proof of their authenticity. Devendra, a pupil of Hemacandra’s pupil Udayacandra, wrote, 
possibly still during Hemaeandra’s lifetime, but certainly before 1214 A. D., a Commentary to the 
Brhatl Vrtti under the name Katiciddv,rgapadavyakhya. There are MSS. of this work in Berlin, see 
Weber, loc. cit, p. 237, cf. 233, 240. A palm-leaf MS. of the same, which is in the BrhajjUmbakosa 
in Jesalmir, was written about forty years after Hemacandra’s death. According to my notes, the 
bogining reads as follows:— 


II II HOTRI I 

II 1 II 

srrcrer: ii * ii 


and the end, fol. 186: 

gfif TO-qT 1% 

October, 1214, a Friday. 





3TT%5R 1°. The date corresponds to the 10th 


As regards the Laghu Vrtti, the oldest MS. preserved in the Cambay Library, was written 
during Hemacandra’s lifetime, V. S. 1224, bhadrapade sudi 3 budhe, see Peterson, First Report, 
App., pp. 70-71. In the MSS. used by Pischel for his edition of the Prakrit-Grammar, the Loghu Vrtti 
bears the title Prakdsika, which is otherwise often missing. 

The DhundhiJed, or etymological explanation of the words occurring in tho Commentary 
was not written by Hcmacandra, in spite of the fact that it is sometimes ascribed to him in the 
Colophon of the Padas. The Bhundhika to the Sanskrit-Grammar ( Weber, loc. cit. p. 238 ) originated 
with Vinayacandra j that to the Prakrit-Grammar is by Udayasaubhagyagani. (Deccan Colleqe 
Collection 1873/74, No. 276 ). The latter also contains a Sanskrit translation of all the Prakrit verses 
which are quoted in the Commentary. 

35. See Kielhorn’s Essays in the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgcnlandes, loc. 

cit, and in the Indian Antiquary , vol. XV, pp. 181f., ef. also O. Franke, Lihgdnusdsana, p. XIV. As 
regards the Grammar of Buddhisagara, which Hemacandra used, I may add that this work exists. 
There is a palm-leaf MS. of it, written in the 13th century, in the Brihajjnanako$a in Jesalmir* 
According to the verse of the Prabhdvakacaritm, quoted by Klatt, Indian Antiquary, vol XI, p. 
248 , Note 20, the work contains eight thousand Granthas. Buddhisagara lived at the beginning of 
the 11th century, as is shown by the reports given by Klatt, loc. cit., from the PaUmali of Khartum- 
gaceha. Therefore he is the oldest known grammarian of the S'vetambaras. # 

36. Indian Antiquary , vol. XV, p. 32. 

_ . S. 7, , K i eIh0rn ' Indian Antiquary, loc. cit.; Weber, Katalog der Berliner Sanslcrit-und 

Prakrit-IIandsch'nften, vol. II, 1st section, p. 254, where verse 5 of the Pros’aeti and the colophon 
read as follows:— 

*15 *!* gisft awft farrani n h ii . 

11 
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The correction in the third Pada is by Weber. As regards the name Kakala-Kakkala-Kakalla, 
compare that of the last Rastrakuta-king of Manyakheta, who, in the inscriptions, is called Karka, 
Kakka, Kakkara or Kakkala, see Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts', p. 38. It may 
further by mentioned that, according to the Prabandhacintaruani, p. 169, Kakala was present at 
Devasuri s disputation and solved, by a reference from S'akatayana’s Grammar, the question of whether 
the form koti for Jcoti would be correct. The Prabhavakacaritra attributes the samo feat to 
Utsahapandita. 


STTOnfsT II 


38. . See Abhidhdnacintdmani, verse 1 ( ed. Bohtlingk and Rieu); Anekdrthakom I, 1 
( Benares Edition ), Chandonus dsanct ; W eber Catalogue, vol. II, p. 268. Neither in the Ch&ndonu- 
s dsana nor in the Alctnikdracuddmani are we told that the Kosas were completed. They only speak 
of the S abdanus asana, just as in the Introduction to the Abhidhdnacintdmani. If one does not 
wish to assume that Hemacandra wrote the Kosas and the Rhetorics at the samo timo, then it is 
probable that he regarded the Kosas as belonging to the Etymology, and therefore did not think it 
necessary to make special mention of them. This is suggested also by the Prabhavakacaritra. The 
Sabddmbs'dsana is mentioned in the Alamkaracuddmani I, 2: 


T: arrraft I 

tr miftK i .fi cpresrnr n * h 

In the Commentary written by himself, Hemacandra remarks: 


.sis*r3$u*H+T*ir^i^ i ara % M T qH T ta n sq ft q smwn* i 

To the “others” thei’e belongs, for instance, Vftmana who enumerates the ungrammatical 
forms prevalent among the poets. 


39. Prabandhacintdmani, p. 148: 

^ ang w r w T ^r: i 

For the Dvyds'raya, I have before me, besides the oft-quoted, very good extract of K. Forbes 
id the 4th vol. of Indian, Antiquary ,—a MS. of the Vienna University Library, which contains the 
first ten Sargas besides the Commentary of Abhayatilaka. 


40. Jour. Bo. Br. R. A, Sec., vol. IX,, p. 37. 

41. Prabhavakacaritra XXII, 130-140 ( 129-139); Prabandhacintamani, pp. 155-156. 
About Ramacandra, see page 50. Before this story there is, in the Prabhavakacaritra XXII, 
117-129 a story of a bard, who praised Hemacandra in an Apabhramsa-vorse and received a large 
reward for it. Merutunga, Prab. Cint. pp. 235-236, relates something similar, which is supposed to 
have happened during Kumarapala’s reign. 

42. Prabhavakacaritra XXII, 141-173 ( 140-172 ). 

~ "43* Prabhavakacaritra XXII, 174-183(173-182); Prabandhacintamani p. 205, Purohita 

Amiga is a historical personage and is mentioned by his grandson Somes'vara in the Surathotsava, 
Bhandarkar, Report on the Search etc . 1883/4, p. 20. It is not said there which king he served. 
However, the probability is that he lived under Kumarapala. 

Hemarandra’s simile was, according to the Prabhavakacaritra, contained in the following verse 
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TRPrar 

+i4i ^ ^ 5 : ti 

Merutunga has, in the first Pada, the variant dviradasukara, in the second, ratani 
kilaikavelam. A still more varying reading is to be found in Bohtlingk’s Indischen Spruchm No. 7044. 
To my knowledge there is no incontestable proof that the verse belongs to Hemaeandra. 

44. Prabhdvakacaritra XXII, 184-380. The verse which Devabodhi is supposed to have 
composed in honour of Hemaeandra reads 

The same also occurs in the Prabandhacintamani, p. 227, where the first half is attributed 
to a poet Vis'ves'vara from Benares, and the second half to King Kumarapala. As regards Devabodhi, 
soo page 39 and Note 78. 

•< 

45. Prabhavakacaritra XXII, 311-355. Hemaeandra’s worship of Ambikais orthodox, as this 
is worshipped as S'asanadevata by all Jainas. The verses which Hemaeandra is supposed to have 
addrossed to S'iva, are given below, Note Cl. 

46. Kumdrapdlacarita, pp. 55-57. 

47. About the pilgrimage, see Prabandh<icin 1 dmani , pp. 160-161; about the story ofSajjana, 
ibid. pp. 159-160; the verse in honour of S'iva is to be found, ibid. p. 213. 

48. Indian Antiquary , vol. IV, p. 267. 

49. Prabandhacintamani, pp. 156-157: 

arigrF: g'ftwnrw: 1 

50. Prabandhacintamani, pp. 173-175. 

51. Kumdrapdlacarita, pp. 37-38. The narrative has here the usual form of the Jaina- 
parables. The place of the action is S'ankhapura, the merchant is called S'ahkha, and his wife Yas'omati. 
There is no talk of a courtesan, but the merchant takes a second wife, because he no longer loves the 
first one. There are also some Sanskrit and Prakrit verses woven in. 

53. This second Hemaeandra, who is often confused with Guru of Kumarapala, was the 
pupil of Abhayadeva, who founded the line of the Maladharin, and belonged to the Pras'navahanakula, 
Madhyamas'akha and the Harsapuriya Gaccha. Sometimes this Hemaeandra is therefore called simply 
Maladhari-Hemacandra. He wrote 

( 1 ) Jlvamnvlsa, a Prakrit work with a Sanskrit Commentary, Peterson, First Report, 
App. I, p. 18 and Kielhorn, Report of 188011881, App., p. 93, No. 151. The. Cambay MS. was 
written by the author himself in V. S. 1164. Dr. Peterson in his notes, Report, p. 63, attributed it 
erroneously to the grammarian Hemaeandra and I, equally erroneously, agreed with this view in my 
criticism. J 

( 2 ) Bhavvabhavana, a Prakrit work with a Sanskrit Commentary, which was completed 
in V, S. 1170* see Peterson, Third Report, App. I, pp. 155-156, especially verses 6-11 of the PrasastL 

( 3 ) Uvaesamdld, a Prakrit work, Peterson, First Report, App. I. p. 91, to which there 
perhaps also belongs a Sanskrit Commentary written by the author himself, Peterson, Third Report, p. 176. 

( 4 ) S'ataJeavrtti Vineyahita, a Sanskrit Commentary on a Prakrit work of S'ivas'arma-Suri.' 
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( 5 ) Anuyogasutmtika, Peterson, Third Report, App. I, pp. 36-37, Weber, Katalog, vol. 
II, 2nd section, p. 694. 

( 6 ) iS iayahita vritih, a Sanskrit Commentary on Jinabhadra’s Bhdsya to the Avas'yasutra, 
Weber, loo. cit., p. 787. 

It is to be noted that the Jainas themselves do not attribute the above-named works to 
the Guru of Kumarapala, and that they therefore know quite well of the existence of two contemporaries 
of the same name. That Hemacandra, the pupil of Abhayadeva, went to Siddharaja’s court, is men¬ 
tioned by Devaprabha in verse 3 of the Pras'asti to his Pdndavacarita ( Peterson, Third Report, App. 
I, p. 133 ), where we read: “On his ( Abhayadeva’s ) seakthere appeared the celebrated Hemasuri, 
a moon amongst the best, whose speecli-nectar the illustrious king Siddharaja drank.” Between 
Pevaprabha and Hemaeandra there were, as the Pras'asti further tells us, three generations of teachers, 
nnd Devaprabha therefore probably had lived in the 13th century. A more distant member of the same 
school is Rajas ekhara, author of the Prabandhakosa, who wrote at about the end of the 14th century 
( see above Note 3 ). In the Pras'asti to his Commentary to S’ridhara’s Nyayakandali, Poterson, Third 
Report, App, I, p. 274, he describes Hemacandra, Abhayadeva’s pupil, as follows 

^(8) “Endowed with many virtues was the Suri, named STI Hemacandra, author of one 
hundred thousand S’lokas, who won fame for the Nirgranthas.” 

( 9 ) “He awakened Siddha, the husband of the earth, and caused ( by him ) all the temples 
of his own and of other kingdoms to be adorned with flagstaffs and golden knobs.” 

( 10 ) “In consequence of his teaching, Prince Siddha had the command engraved, on copper¬ 
plates, that all creatures were to be spared during eighty days in each year.” 

54. Peterson, Third Report, App. I, p. 95, verse 9 of the Pras'asti of the Amamasvdmi- 
carita. The author, Muniratna, wrote his work in V. S. 1252 and was a pupil of Samudraghosa. 

55. The forefathers of Kumarapala are mentioned by Hemacandra in the Dvyds'raya, Indian 
Antiquary, loc. tit., pp. 232, 235, 267, and we read in the first passage that Ksemaraja renounced the 
throne voluntarily, as he cherished ascetic tendencies. The Prabhavakacaritra XXII, 354-355 gives 
a part of the genealogical table which agrees with that of the Dvyds'raya. We read there 

%grsraT? ^ it u 

Merutunga, Prabandhacintdmani, p. 191, diverges, as he gives the following order1 ) 
Bhlma I, ( 2 ) Haripala, ( 3 ) Tribhuvanapala, ( 4 ) Kumarapala. It is only in his work that 
one finds the report that Kumarpala’s ancestor was the son of a courtesan named CauladevL In spite of 
the fact that this statement originates with a later source, it may nevertheless be correct, as it explains 
in a simple manner the aversion of Jayasimha towards Kumarapala. If Hemacandra says nothing about 
it, this Has not much significance, as he could not reproach his patron with his illegitimate descent. 
Jinamandana, Kumdrapdlacarita p. 8, says that Bhima’s first wife ( vrddhd ) CakuladevI was the 
mother of Ksemaraja, and that the latter renounced the throne for love of his younger brother. He 
gives the genealogical table, p. 43, exactly the same as Hemacandra, and he adds that Kumarapala’s 
mother was a Kas'mlri princess (Rds'mrradevl ). The latter is more probable than the assumption of 
an anonymous historical fragment ( Bhandarkar, Report etc. 1883/4, No. 11 ) that she was the sister 
of Jayasimha-Siddharaja, A marriage of this nature within the same family is not allowed with Rajputs, 
and does not occur. Jayashimha’s enmitjr towards Kumarapala gives Jinamandana, p. 58, reason to 
assert that the king had hoped still to obtain a son through S'iva’s grace after having cleared KumarapSla 
out of. the way. Hemacandra, probably because he wrote as a court-poet, makes mention of 
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Jayasimha s hatred towards Kumarapala, in the Dvyds'raya. The story, too, of Kumarapala’s flight 
and wanderings only occurs in the Prabhdvakacaritra, in Merutunga and in later Prabandhakaras. 

owe\ er, there is, in favour of the correctness of this narrative, a verse of the Mohardja- 
parajaya (Kielhorn, Report 1880/81, p. 34 ), where we read: “To whom is this prince of the Gurjaras, 
t e banner of the Caulukya-raee, not known, he who through curiosity wandered alone through the 
whale world ? etc., Here we have a distinct reference to Kumarapala’s wanderings. As Yas'ahpala 
wrote in Ajayapala s, reign immediately after Kumarapala’s death, his testimony has great value. 
Kumarapala s coronation took place certainly in the Vikrama-year 1199, as the Prabandhaa assert, as 
Hemacandra ( see below, Note 66 ) gives a similar statement in the Mahcwvracarifa. The oldest 
inscription of his reign is that of Marigrol-Mangalapura, which is dated in the year 1202, Bhdvnagav 
PrdcinS odhmrhgraha, pp, l-io. The day of the event is, according to Merutunga’s Vicdras'reni, 
Margas'ira sudi 4, but according to the Prabandhacintdmani of the same author, p. 194, it is Karttika 
vadi 2, Sunday under the Naksatra Hasta, Jinamandana, Kumarapcdacarita pp. 58 and 83, names 
Margas'irsa sudi 4, Sunday. 

56. Prabhdvakacaritra XXII, 356-417. • 

57. Prabandhacintdmani , pp. 192-195. 

58. Kumarapalacarita, pp. 44-54. The sermon, adorned with many alleged quotations 
from the Brahmanical literature, is given in full. 

59. Knmarapdlaearita, pp. 58-83, The meeting of Hemacandra and Udayana is described 
on pp. 66-70. 

60. Prabhdvakacaritra XXII, 417-595, The extract is very much lengthened by the inser¬ 
tion of several, mostly irrelevant, tales. In his first speech to the king, 429-456, Vagbhata weaver 
in the story of the death of his father Udayana, who accompanied Kumarapala’s brother Kirtipala on a 
campaign against Navaghana, the king of Saurastra, and fell in battle. Then the last compaign against 
Arnoraja, and the decisive battle are very fully described and the description is much lengthened by 
the story of an attack tried by Vikramasirhha, the Paramara king of Candravatl and 3bu against 

Kumarapala. The passage refering to Hemacandra’s call, and to the conversion of Kumarapala is as 
follows:— 


3% 


37: II 3 II 

*£[:] grof i r r <Hw [*r] i 

TfTTRcT: II II 

^]7T^T^ | 

T?5T II 'e.C'i || 

31*1 £7[7 I 

II II 

^TT | 

=7 T^RTlSl II [U35T7T 3., 3<C-7*]. 

qftdlHI^ml^ld, I 
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hwwh t P i sraffit asnm[*ra] fNrfanDsr] i 

ft g T are TH w *n^(?) q3<33>rcM 5 tstt ii m><u ii 
sgn[«V]?rraT75(^tt 3ro ffo«i« rffoiret[3] i 
%t *ro*ro ^Ht[w] u 11 

- r ' 

61. In the Prabandhaointamani, pp. 195-197, Kumarap&la’s battles with his rebellious 
counsellors are described; on pp. 197-199 the campaign against Arnoraja and the rewarding of his 
benefactors; on pp. 200-201 the adventures of the singer Sollaka; on pp. 201-203 the war against 
Mallikarjuna and his fall; on pp. 203-206 Hemacandra’s introduction to Kumarapala’s court and the 
events immediately following it; on pp. 207-217 the building of the temple of S'iva-Somanatha, the 
pilgrimage to Devapattana and the conversion of the king. Udayana’s account of Hemacandra’s youth is 
pushed into the latter tale on pp. 207-211, see above page 7. The verses which Hemacandra is 
supposed to have composed in honour of S'iva, read on p. 213 as follows:— 

5T5T ITSTT cP-TT 

” «terf5rer?rr to to i 

" ^ im ii 

warttaigwro imrm: y«rgq pw ri to i 
frgrr sr fcwp* Jdtwt/TT ii * ii 

They are the same as were composed, according to the Prabhavakacaritra, when Hemacandra 
visited the place of pilgrimage, Devapattana, with Siddharaja. The question as to whether they are 
authentic, is difficult to decide. However, it is quite possible that, on some occasion or other, 
Hemacandra consented, in order to please one of his S ivaite patrons, to sing in praise of S'iva in so 
curious a fashion, and with a double meaning. 

62. Kumarapalacarita, pp. 87-S8: 


ar«l qjunTOT: 7TTOR gcSTT I: STT<J: | ^ JRtft | 

<13H4Hl4> » flfoufrrliJ* l itfcU TO 1 JTffPf R >jq S£TT | 3TO ?TO ^f. TT3TI 

ajt (sic) TO mrot'TO i trttjt anTO*. I srftmr tott 

^ ?r«rr f>% ftg?<TOvrfer^ ?jt v&t tito ^ tot to 5 ^ i TOTOTOnjH 

** i wUrt sfiq^n i sr^fr^r 3 TORtoto i 

i stf foronfa cravrarro. i to ^ 

i tototIRt ^^iwjrsrohmftvirR; i sirynt 

totSt i i Wipir stotsto *r% wm i affi s i ?rat i 

I TO Tjft: iftaTO I ?T^ tsRHjqTOTOE | 

*Xim$fo(T) TO TO=f$ ^ fro TO: I TOt <MI£ I TOT^fe SR: 5T^: | tgn &g 

*rt 5 aw TOswt(:) ii srat tofto srrt i TOrifti^T totor ^ j- m rer w igr 


63. Kumarapalacarita, pp. 88-137. It may also be mentioned that Jinamandana does not 
disdain the report of the Prabhavakacaritra about Kumarapala’s 12 years’ war with Arnoraja and the 
defeat of the latter through the mercy of Ajitanatha. He inserts it later, on pp. 232 ft’, without 
any connection. 


64. J, Tod, Travels in Western India, p. 504. No. V.—The extract given there is quite 
unreliable. The partial translation by Forbes, Jonrn. Bo. Br . R. A. Soc vol. VIII, pp. 58-59, is better. 
An edition of the important inscriptions by Mr. Vajeshankar G. Ozha appeared in Wiener Zeitschr. 
f. die Kwnde des Morgenlandes, vol. III. pp. 1. ff. The verse in question reads:- 
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TTOt 

3ft$ 5r7%TTTf 


It II 3 $ II 


The data of the inscription, ValabhI-Samvat 850, cannot be translated with accuracy, as the day of the 
week and the month is not stated. However, it corresponds to Y. S. 1225, and probably May or 
June 1109 A. D. 

05. Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, pp. 267-269. 

60. This important passage, to which Pro£ H. H. Wilson, Works, vol. I, pp. 303 f. ( ecL 
Kost), first called attention, occurs in the Mahdviracarita, Sarga XII, 45-96. I am indebted to 
Dr* R. G. Blmndarkar for the following copy, which was prepared by S astri Vamanacarya Jhalkikar 
from a MS. of the Deccan College Collection bought by me in 1874. The emendations in verses 45, 52, 
53, 54, 02, 63. 68, 69, 74, 79, 85, 91 were suggested by the copyist. 

qrafo 3TT cTsf 3T cr^T || VJH II 

II s * || 

*r ?TIT?IfT SHTT | 

jfcnfn <thtt faiNr 11 a® ti 

H fqi ti sc n 

IT STRira^ I 

ir ii 

5R^T: l 

sn<ir«Ttfn it vnf «i§ iisi% u <*<> n 

vr^foT 3*i'4r*f*n i 

arslar irtf&ifa> n ^ h 

^TwwTTfaswrH h tiv|[tvt] qisnri u h* ii 

srrsiT*? it ^-sprfgr sr[%]frr?nspp: ti ii 

?r gft trei it *nfF*n 11 h« ii 

n*r ftfnt i 

inn irRnnfcr u ii 

TTO mn^Tr IT i 

nfs^r^ nrrr=yi4 ^rm ii ii 

it <nghon; sfr^n i 

^ruj^rrft sprint « m» II 

^ smrai’it TTfitar ot^nkiiict: i 
3ttwt^ vr^ntw ^ irrfirnrflr u mc h 

v STT^T^T^ ST JT9T5 Jn^T II II 
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<TT ST | 

snfactofa sr§i arftg sftsrfSrsrfa ii \o it 


3tt^t 4 srt^mfq srrfa u^i^r 11 $3 u 

^[^]^%q:[q:] %fa qTwi^f^n^: | 

cT^TT^n STSTSTr^T ^ STTfiR: || ^ || 

’j^[cw]5T&i^ ^ i 

*r vrVapr% sr 'sfe: jrasrsn^mr: u n 
st ^OT * sr^rfa I 
iH't'lSR iTT^^f^T: || $y || 
qrnjf sr^fafarfa *tt sjtet igum ?r % i 
*r 39raprfcr 3 t?t: sTsnfa ^ ^t^tt u ^ n 
ftsuw^^ 5rf%rg i 

Sift- «rfOI^|<f|^ WTSSTatfa fft<3rfa II II 
f^ft^«Trq<lsua^ jjrn^rTcT^: | 

?«tt u n 

*t %f^rrg i 
3H*A 'TT^5'ilfHg[?f:] || ^<{ || 
^ an^Tj^JTTfq ?rT?TTTrei Hra»?r[?i] ^srrefa i 
§:RwfiR <mT^TaRng^r{?cr h ^ ii 

^rf|^ 'Tft^r#; ?RgsT ?TR#?fq i 
?r?TmTTd^rRjn sr sr#ar ftstserflr ii «a n 
sr st*tt fastasft i 

»r ^tstt JT^nrr^TPl ^rsfSr^jrRr 11 «3 n 

+^4m[stt] st^t ?r^qRR^ft'n^q‘ ; rig i 
d^l5JfdlThTT?lRT srvrf^c^f?^ STR?: II is* || 
5RtT^5r?fR ^ sr ?t< 3 st | 

<rci ^ simrgsjj^Rfczrfd ii h 

ST VT^r^cT ^%qr II ss» |[ 

an^oi st uf^mifTOfqr ftiSTfaihrar: i 
^ft^rfd 1 TT^rrt f^snsmsmfa^rm; u ®h h 
srf^insT ufr^rag^ ?7^r% i 

^V#3T[c5T]fcTRTTsf ^T^TlcT II is 5 || 

tfith ?^rrirr f^rasqtsjoT i 

itfts^rt sr ^Hrsttr^tr: n isis n 
J?fsWT* T TT3j['TT?3]gFt 5TT srfrrf^cTT^ | 
arfa^rfH =i> 4 -jra^i : 3 grtg^rg ii »c n 
qt^[g]^ wrfasTT Jrfrnrt f%wf%[^]sfrrj; i 
au^ J 4 isftfd ST 377 ^RtT’-Tg II is <4 || 

5T^[?I%R]«^«I^ Plfil^l-ilWiqfqr | 

5TF7T #r%**T^ RT3TT STfSRT II <io || 

?rat f^afrHngrdrwTg i 

^terwrw trj; ii ii <« 3 u 
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«*** rm wiifrw I 

’sfoqfa [g] siftwr 5mpnfc*?rr it cq u 

TOT: gWTTWNiHS 5P5T jyrafa ?gm | 

*3*r*ft SMf II <j* II 

JlfrRTT^ *r$3l<M»J>J3rT I 
*n*n>nf sttstc <r^iltihtew<fa u u 
srflmi smr[?n]?Tf^ ^ miOn i 
T*W nt7f^rf?5T *£3Tfqt37 TT«irfstfa II CH || 

Ipnsm^g <rist srrqm^g sr fr^ T: i 

fo*r»TTdrRrftoi snfftg n *% n 

[vnrg] n rndlftkim i 
tiyJtt^t^Tlalilij TWTTf^g ^TTT^T^ II <4« || 

***33$ : 5w^picRg ^ Tcrg ^ i 

TOrjwrJfarrt erf gm: q- ^^E i u <j<j h 

ii 

WFer:sw{t4Rargff-d^d: i 
*ra*j sw^nr Tranr mtorrerfa n *«t 11 
^mesgrftf TOteurl?!^ =q i 

3 ^ jrf^rt wr sr u <to u 
jforrrR^ ^Cteyr ?nn i 
(sTO^T q ^famfa || || 

srf^wrqm^n d^rr ^rqf^eqr *r qn?nm i 
^[ ^rjq^r g r^gr ^ nrrpfrfrfcqfa 11 11 

s nrarrfhn , i^q gqn^:[5r] ^r s g Tfta : i 

3Wfa«J'i|y«hTraft f%^TT S H l dl fo || || 

h srf^RWT <rcr spTrf^rqr w i 

JRTpfcf ^v*TT itiSrq^ ^r II Q,n II 

g^vrw erflqg: smfftrc i 
^jrT^f: m wfa«qfa vrr^ n <*h ii 
sr^ vmw5?msn^T: i 
sq%ft[&]f)ra>*il»iw g^4 sm;^ n h 

The date in the first verse is of extraordinary interest. It shows distinctly that Hemacandra, 
like the other S'vetambaras, put the Nirvana of Mahavira 470 years before the beginning of the Vikrama 
era. For only 1669-470 gives the right date V. S. 1199 for the beginning of Kumarapala’s reign. 
Jacobi, Kalpamtm, p. 8, has called attention to the fact that Hemacandra’s statement? in the 
Parie'iftaparvan do not coincide with the usual calculation. The coronation of Candragupta is there, 
VIII, 339, placed 155 years after the Nirvana, whereas the old Gdthas add another sixty years. The* 
latter say that Mahavira died in the night when Palaka was crowned. According to them, Palaka 
reigned 60 years, the Nandas 155, and between Candragupta’s coronation and the beginning of the 
Vikrama-era, 255 years passed. Upon this Jacobi based two hypotheses, firstly that Hemacandra, 
having referred to a better tradition, left out the sixty years of Palaka, and secondly that he placed the 
Nirvana, 410 years before the beginning of the Vikrama era, in the year 467/66 B. C. I do not think 
that these deductions are tenable. For, according to the Paris'iftaparvan YI, 243: 

q ^WMlfaftjkqjWMl t 
q ffrreml ih g wftffufi : u 
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Nanda I ascended the throne 60 years after Mahavlra’s death. The calculation of the Paris'istaparvan 
is therefore this: from the Nirvana up to Nanda I sixty years, from Nanda I’s coronation Tip to 
Candragupta’s coronation 95 years, or a total of 155. From this, Jacobi’s first premise is proved wrong. 
As regards the second one, it has so far not been proved that Hemacandra, like the Oathds, placed 
only 255 years between Candragupta and the beginning of the Vikrama-era. The circumstance that, 
according to the Mahdvvraearita, the Nirvana took place 470 years before Vikrama, makes it probable! 
( unless there is a careless mistake in the Paris istaparvan ) that Hemacandra or his authority counted 
315 years between Candragupta’s coronation and the beginning of the Vikrama-Samvat and similarly, like 
the Ceylonese Buddhists, placed the former event too early. For this reason, it seems to mo that the 
assumption of the S'vetambaras of the 12th century having two dates, 597/0 and 407/6 B. C. for Vardha- 
mana’s Nirvana, is not likely. In Note 15 to my lecture about the Jaihas,’p. 38 Of the soparato reprint, 
I have shown that the date 467/66 B. C. for Yarclhamfina’s death cannot be correct, if Sakyanmui 
Gautama died about 477 B. C. 

67. The statement that Vagbhata was a minister of Kumarapala is found in the Kmnard- 
vihdrapras asti, verse 87, see Peterson, Third Report, App., p., 316. This point is of some importance, 
lor Vagbhata does not occur in the inscriptions of Kunrnrapala’s reign, which have so far boon made 
known. However, as the Pras asti is by a pupil of Hemacandra’s, its statement deserves credence. The 
Prabhavafcacaritra XXII, 676 mentions V. S. 1213 as the year of the consecration of the temple at 
Satrunjaya, the Prabandhacintamani, p. 219, V. S. 1211. The Kumarcipdlacarita, p. 184 agrees 
with the latter work. 

The date of the consecration of Amrabhata’s temple in Broach occurs in the Kmidrapdlacurila, 

p. 185. 

68. The extract from the Mohardjapardjaya, in which amongst others the last verse, srl- 
s’vetdonbara-Hemamndmvacasdm etc. quoted by Kielhorn, Report of 1SS0-S1, occurs, begins in the 
Kwmdrapdlacarita, p. 161, line 14, aiid ends on p. 177, lino 1. The passage in question is to be 
found on p. 167, lines 17 fK, where we read 


uiiw$d:[u>] fotnTPrcr- 

’Jfi/lTii'iiRBr: a-^1 qM .-m w fl -£d: RrefdSTI 

STT9: 'IbpTfdH^KaU'U JTCTqTdr iiTUmuflcft 11[?’TT]f J T=p- 

i’m wrf ^ t nf9q srcmr i tra.- 

srrafe' te-qN^iHsGWwii WT3Rrarfif*9f<Sfcr sftibTr^T^ iqgrv^j 

^[sr]^r[fa(r'n]q7Trra n 


69. The MS. in question is described by Peterson, Third Report, App. I, p. 67. The in¬ 
scription is the presentation of land by the MahdmandaliJca Pratapasimha, which is prosorvod in tlio 
templo of Par s'van diha in Naddula-N afndol. The beginning of the same reads, according to tho copy 
which I made in 1873: 


As the inscription contains a presentation to the Jainas, one might surely oxpoct a mention 
of Kumarapala’a conversion, in case the same had already taken place before that time. The exact dato 
of this is, according to Dr. Schram’s calculation, January 20th, 1156, a Friday. 

69a. The Alamkdratuddmani is written in Sutras, and is provided with a very clear, detailed 


I «<TrCVqj^lQ(15r 
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commentary, containing a large number of examples to illustrate the rules. The work consists of eight 
Adhydym, the contents of which is an follows_ 

1, Man/jala, Purpose of Pootry, Qualifications of the poet, the Nature of Poetry, the three s'aktig 

of the word, pp. 1-48. 

II. The doctrine of tlio Rasas , pp. 40-96. 

III . The errors of poetic composition, pp. 97-160. 

IV. The advantages of poetic composition, pp. 109-174, 

V The S'ltbthlhimka'ms, pp. 175-200, 

VI. The Arihala'iitkdras, pp. 201-250. 

VII The suitable characters for poetic presentation, pp. 251-271 
VIII. The kinds of poetic composition, pp. 280-291. 

The MS. which I used, is India Office Library ( Sanskrit-MSS., Bidder ) No. 111. It was 
put together by S'astrT Varaanacfuya Jhalkikar, after a comparison of several old MSS. 

70. Soe Vdybhatdlanlkdra, od. Borooah, IV, 45 , 76, 61, 85, 125, 129, 132 152 

In the fifth and eighth passages Jaya.simha’s victory over Varvaraka or Barbaraka is mentioned, 
which is spoken about in the Dryds'rayakdvya and in the Caulukya-inseriptions. 

71. About the Berlin-MS. of Chandonus'deana or Chanilas'caddmani, see Weber, Katalog 
voL II, sect. I, p. 268. We must add to his description that the leaves 27, 29-31, 36-40; show, bffiides 
the usual figuros on the left, the symbols of the old akfaraptUi. The Commentary on the small work 
is very -detailed and contains, according to the colophon of the Jesalmir MS. 4100 Oranthas. ' I had no 
MS. of tlio latter at my disposal for this work. My remarks are based upon notes previously taken. 

72. Ahimkdracdddm<mi, 111,2 has, in explanation of the error; 

73. The S'esdkhyd Namamdld is reprinted in Bolitlink-and Rieu’s edition of Abhidhdna- 

cinldmani. As rogards the Berlin MSS. see Weber, Katalorj., vol. II, sect. I, pp. 258 f The work 
agrees to a very remarkable extent with the older Vaijayantl of Yadavaprakas'a, from which a number 
of rare words has been borrowed, • 


74. Tlio Nvjkanta is mentioned in the list of Hemacandra’s works at the end of the Prabhdmka- 
caritra under the name Nirghanta. Wo read there, XXII, 836-40: 

>131# OTTOH 5TRT^?ffat*TT:[sn^] | 

^3TT ffrt ^ t 

^n[HT]?r^ 5 n: 11 n 

II II 

efartUHTMdi =3 II i\*, || 

lift n If 1 

JTmTft *T TTTS3TT II <Uo || 

As regards the fragments found, see my Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
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1874j75, pp. 6 f., and the List of the Elphimlone College Collection 1866)68 Under Kosha. There is a 
copy of the Nighantus'e?a, dhtmyakanda, in the Deccan College Collection 1875)77, No. 735. 

75. The verses, in which Kumarapala is named, are found in Pischel’s edition ( Bombay 
Sanskrit Series No. XVII) I, 97, 107, 116, 127; II, 39, 90; III, 46; IV, 16;^VI, 10, 19, 26; 
VII, 7, 13, 40, 53. Those addressed to Culukka or Calukka areI, 66, 84; II, 367 VI, 5, 7, 15 , 17, 
111; VIII, 51. We may also remark that Jayasimha-Siddharaja is named in one single verse II, 4, 
and that his victory over Barbaraka is mentioned. 

The verse IV, 32, perhaps refers to the same king 

“O earthly tree of Paradise , O thou, whose strong arm is like unto a tree, the gutters of the houses in 
Paitthana are filled with the sap of the strength of thy elephants.” 

Bhandarkar has recently discovered fragments of a historical work, which speaks of a 
conquest of Pratis^hana-Paith&n by Jayasimha, see Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts of 
1883-84 P* IQ- It is also possible that Hala-Satavahana is meant by the “earthly tree of Paradise”, as 
his name also occurs otherwise in the Des'indmamdla, 

76. Prabandhacintdmani, pp. 225-226, relates, that Kumarapala was guilty of a linguistic 
solecism, when he used the word aupamyd instead of uparad or aupamyam. Then, we are told, lie 
studied the S'dstras beginning with the mdtrkdpdfha with some Pandit or other. In one .year he 
absolved three Kavyas with the Commentaries, and then received the title of honour Vicdracaturmnkha . 
The same story occurs in the Kumdrapdlacarita, p. 105, where Hemacandra is mentioned as the teacher. 

77. An interesting proof of the significance of Jainism in Anhilvad before Hemacandra’s time 
is furnished by the discovery of the drama Karnasundari, which was recently published by Pandit 
Durgaprasada in the Bombay Kavyamala. The piece was written by the famous poet Bilhana, and was 
intended to be acted in the temple of Santinath at the feast of Nabheya, which was instituted by the 
minister Sampatkara ( Samtu ? ). The first verse of the Nandi, an imitation of the beginning of the 
Nagdnanda, is therefore addressed to the Jina. The hero, as stated by the poet in Act I, verse 10 him¬ 
self, is the son of Bhxmadeva, i. e. king Kama, who reigned from V. S. 1120 to 1150. Other evidence 
of the influence of the Jainas at the court of Anhilvad may be found in the Fmsastis of the old MSS. 
where many Jainas are mentioned as occupying official positions under the first Caulukyas, especially 
in the department of finance. 

78. The story is found in Kumdrapdlacarita, pp. 137 fE, and its contents areas follows 
When Kumarapala was inclined towards Jainism, the Brahmins called in Rajacarya Devabodhi. This 
was a great Yogi, who had made the goddess Bharati submissive to him, and was acquainted with sorcery 
and knew the past and the future. After the king had heard that Devabodhi had come into the 
neighbourhood of Anhilvada, he received him with great honour, and led him to his palace. The 
greater part of the day passed in ceremonies of reception. In the afternoon the king worshipped a 
picture of S'antinatha in the presence of the whole court. Then Devabodhi admonished him to desist 
from the Jaina faith. When Kumarapala praised the latter on account of the Ahimsa doctrine and 
blamed the S'rauta 1 Dharma on account of the Himsa, Devabodhi caused the gods Brahman, Visnu and 
S'iva, as well as the seven Caulukya-princes—Mularaja and his successors—to appear; and they of course 
spoke in favour of the religion of the Vedas. On the following morning Hemacandra considerably out¬ 
did Devabodhi’s feats. At first he caused his seat to be pulled away, and then executed the trick which 
was supposed to be a great favourite amongst the Yogis, namely, that of holding himself up in mid-air. 
Then he caused the entire Olympus of the Jainas to appear before the king, together with all the king’s 
ancestors, who worshipped the Jinas. Finally he explained that the apparitions were only an illusion, 
just as those produced by Devabodhi had been. Only that which Somanatha had told the king in the 
temple of Davapattana was the truth. This of course assured his victory. Regarding Devabodhi, who 
wasprobably a historical personage, see also above, page 20, 
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79. Merutunga a statement is quoted above, page 30 and Note 61. He says wrongly that 
the TrimPis'alaMpurufacarita was written before the Yogas’dstra. This statement is repeated by 
Jvnavutndana. The Prabhdvakacar itra XXII, 775 ff. and 899 ff. gives the date of the two works 
as much later, but it puts the Yogas'astra first. 

80.. The first four Prakds'as of the Yogas'dstra are known through E. Windisch’s edition 
and translation in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. XXVIII, pp. 185 
ff, The contents of the last eight PraJcds'as, which are preserved only in very few MSS. are as follows 

Pralcds'a V, about certain exercises belonging to the Yoga and their results, as they are taught 
by others, according to the Commentary of Patanjali and others. To these belong 1) the Prdndyama, 
by which one learns how to control the winds of the body and the Manas, s'l. 1-25, 2) the Dharana, 
by which one learns how to conduct the winds into any parts of the body one likes, and to draw 
them out again, s 1. 26-35, 3 ) the observation of the movements of the winds in the body, by which 
one can foretell death and life, fortune and misfortune, s'l. 36-120, 4) other methods of predetermining 
the death through meditation and divination, s'l. 121-224, 5) methods of determining victory and 
defeat, success or failure of undertakings and so forth, s'l. 225-251, 6) the cleansing of tiff Nddis, the 

arteries, which are the paths of the wind, s'l. 252-263, 2) the Vedhavidhi and Paraparapravesa, the 
art of separating the soul from the body and of causing it to enter other bodies, s'l. 264-273. • 

Pralcds'a VI, s'lokas 7, about the futility of Parapurapraves'a and Prdndyama for gain mo- 
salvation, - for which purpose, however, the Pratydhdra taught by some is useful,-and aboukthe parts, 
of the body which come into question for meditation ( dhydna ). 

Praleas a VII, s'lokas 28, the Pindastha Dhydna, the meditation about bodies, with its five 
sub-divisions called Dharana, vis., the Parthivi, Agneyi, Mdruti, Varum and Tatrabhu, see Bhandarkar 
Report of 1883/84, PP- 110-111. ' 

Pralcds'a VIII, s'lokas 78, the Padastha Dhydna, the meditation on sacred words or syllables, 
winch one imaginos as written upon lotus-leaves, ( see Bhandarkar, loo. cit. p. Ill ). 

Pralcds'a IX, s'lokas 15, the Rupastha Dhydna, the meditation on the form of Arhat, ( see 
Bhandarkar, loc. cit. p. 112 ). V 

Pralcds'a X, s'lokas 24, ( 1) the Rupdtita Dhydna, the meditation on the formless Paramdtman, 
which is only intelligence and rapture, i. e. the released soul, with which one identifies oneself, thereby 
making oneself like unto it; ( 2 ) another division of meditation, in 4 parts, namely, Ajnddhydna 
Apayavicayadhydna, Vipakavicayadhydna and Samsthanadhyana. 

Pralcds'a XI, s'lokas 61, the S'vJela Dhydna ; see Bhandarkar, loc. cit. p, 110. 

Prakds'a XII, s'lokas 55, concluding remarks of the author, based upon his own experience, 
upon that which is especially necessary to the Yogi and leads him to salvation. 

It is now easily understood why this part of the work, which is really the part which justifies 
the title, has not been much copied, whilst the MSS. of the first four PraJcds'as are even now often 
explained to laymen as a text-book for their duties. 

* 

The Commentary to the Yogas'dstra was written by Hemaeandra after the completion of the 
text as well as of the Vitardgastotra, which, according to the Prabandhas, belonged to the Yoga- 
s'astra, ( Note '81 ). For verses of the latter ( i. e. the Vitardgastotra) are often°quoted, e . ".II 
7; III, 123; IV, 103; and the last verse of the Yogas'dstra even in the explanation of I, 4. * ° * 

The explanation of the first four PraJcds'as is extraordinarily detailed. The words of the text 
are expounded by very numerous quotations, and the stories, to which allusion is made, are related at 
great length. It is especially interesting that the legend of Sthulabhadra in III, 131 is given in almost 
exactly the same words as in the Paris’if taparvan VIII, 2-193 and IX, 55-llla, without, however, 
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fchere being any mention of the existence of the latter work. Amongst Hemacandra’s own works quotations 
are taken, generally with the montion yad avocdma or yad uktam asmdbhih, from the Grammar; the 
Dhdtupdfha, the Abhidhdnacintdmani and the Ling anus'dsana besides the Vitardgastotra. In addition,, 
the Commentary often gives appended explanations of the author in the case of difficult points, which are 
introduced with the words atrdntare s'lokah. At the end of the Commentary on Prakdsa IV there is 
a verse hinting that the first main section has been concluded: 

iraqlr: ii 

The conculsion of the work, XII, 55 reads thus: 

srr^trr q® fiftt %ft%jrg^or ht ii ii 


m qtfi^qtJrq^f^riTgrfq gran t fn: 1 ^n^nr sr^nffRj; i 
5rra; 1 1 f^f^py ^Rr%ra 1 t 

3rqwqf i qtn^rt qr qftqrsnrr ^erawir whft^ t Ui m qmtqftqq; 1 sfhqkpqV 

n-. frn^qr^jqfq^qrr^qfrvqq^T 1 % qtqVqraqfasV ^qhTqrTOT??rc«r..*qf 

5$jq*rw:..qf«l atrqrqr u 


«ft4^qq%fqqrq^qqiq-qm#qtsf 



*qfq^r ^qqrqnf[iri qiq^;] mp =q qsqns: 
qrqlrqqtq^qqdt 11 9 11 

? WTft q?qqr | 

3 r fatqqlf^rwsrqsft vrsqf srct vrqqtq ; 11 




n 


Ihen follows the famous Colophon. The MS. which I have before mo, belonging to the library of 
the Vienna University, contains 167. leaves with 19 lines on each page. Unfortunately the last page hair 
suffered greatly through use, and cannot be completely deciphered. The date seems to bo missing. 
However, the very archaic script makes it probable that the MS. is about 300-400 years' old. The 
Grcmthdgras of the single Prakds'as are: Pr. 1 = 2000; Pr, 11=3500; Pr. 111 = 3900' Pr. IV = 2300- 
Pr. V = 640; Pr. VI =18; Pr. VII =39; Pr. .VIII = 149; Pr, .IX = 21j Pr. X=84; Pr. XI^IQ; .p r ’ 
XII, illegible. It is also added that the GranthasamJchyd of the last eight Prakds'as is 1500 and that 
pi the whole is 12,000, which cannot be quite correct. Old MSS. of tile work aro described in Dr. 
Petersons First Report, App. 22, 57 and iii Third Report, App.' 14; 15, 74, 143, 176. The oldost,' 
Third Report, p. 7^ is of the year V. S. 1251, and was therefore written 22 'years aftor IlemacandmV 
death. . , ;, 

< - - ‘ 8T According to a MS. which wag recently Sent to me from Bombay the VUardgnstotm con-’ 

sists of twenty .quite short sections, each of which bears the name starn or jmikma; • 


T) ProMavcmastavah, 8 s'lokas, begins: 

qr; qtrw q* qqtfq: qm: qitfera; 1 
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2) SaRajdimayasiavali, 9 s'lofms , begins: 

$STTJTtg II % II 

3) Karmaksayajdtistavah, 15 s'lokas. 

4) Surakrtdtis'ayo8tamh, 14 s'lokas. 

5) Pratihtiryastavah, 9 s'lokas. 

6) Prdtipalcsanirdsastavah, 12 s'lokas. 

7) Jagatlcarti-nirdsastavah, 8 s’lokas. 

8) Ekiintanirdsastavah, 12 s'lokas. 

9) Kalislavah, 8 s'lokas. 

10) Adbh • vah, 8 s'lokas. 

11) Mo, 8 s'lokas. 

12) Vain - /, 8 s'lokas. 

13) Helv/i, ’, 8 s'lolcas. 

14) Yogasiddh i ,8 s'lokas. 

15) Bhaktistami t„ io/ms. 

16) AtmigarluidWcafi, 9 s'lokas. 

17) S'aranagamanastavah, 8 s'lokas. 

18) Kathoroktistavah , 10 s'lokas. 

19) Ajndstavah, 8 s'lokas. 

20) As'istavah , 8 s'lokas; it ends: 

5TT*r ^TTrTi q* §% || C || 

Tho stotra is a short poetic compendium of the Jaina-doetrine, and may have been Hemacandra’s first 
attempt to acquaint Kumarapala with the teachings of Jainism. 

82. Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, pp. 268-269. 

83, The story of Yukavihara is to bo found in the Prabandhacintdmani p. 232, and that 
of tho punishment of Laksa in the PrabhdvaJcacaritro, XXII, 823-830. Kelhana of Naddula is a 
historical porsonago, and is mentioned in an inscription of V. S. 1218, sea above, page 38. The issue 
of tho edict of Amari is, of course, mentioned also in all the Prabandhas. In the Prabhdmkaoaritra 
XXII, 091, wo road that it was announced in the whole kingdom with the sound of drums. In the 
Prabandhacintdmani pp. 211, 243 it is said that the edict was issued for a limited period of fourteen 
years. In the Kumdrap&lacariia it is mentioned on p. 144, line 16, pp. 152. f£, and many details are 
given, which ropeat and extend the accounts of the Dvyds'raya and of the Prabandhacintdmani. 

S4. Prqbhdvakacaritra XXII, 690-691 ; Kumdrapdlacarita p. 154. 

85. Prabhavakacaritra XXII, 692-702; Prabandhacintdmani pp. 216-217; Kumdrapdla* 
carita p. 205, whore an anecdote of a certain case is also related; Kirtikaumudi II, 43-44. The 
Prabhavakacaritra remarks in verse 693 expressly that it was the merchants { vyavahdrin ) whose 
fortune was confiscated if they died without -leaving sons. 'The passage, just mentioned in the Abhijfid- 
YMs’dkwntala, is to be found in the 6tb Act, pp. 138-139, ed. Pischel. 
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86. The very much spoiled verses, Pmbhdvakacaritra XXII, 603-609, refer to the Rum&ra* 
vihara, There is a second passage about the buildings; verses 683-689, where we read; 

irant: asfttar q gre u i f (?) t 

srrf^RT %mort isrrnn n ii 

ij gwt §ft ^ ^ i 

ft jft^T flsstTST II II 

i 

4# ^Tf^T^rrf^TPiTT ii it 
=ggfi5T%%^i sflrr^r i 

^JT?sRi?na?arT^ ftgfrg wfg] n ii 

oHifSr^ifci; jnrt%[:] «j^nrrg?mcr:'ii $4® n 

*T qnf^TfacI RrgcttrRt i 

II ii 

J^fbfTR: ^RTSlhTt^ I 

ii %,&<k ii 

$ . 

Jlomacandra’s advice, upon which Kumarapala was to build 32 tei gp'es as penance for the sins 
of his 32 teeth, is be found, loc. cit. verse 701. Thirdly, in verses 722-" there is an account of a 
temple in Satrunjaya, which was 24 iMstan high, and which, as the author adds, is still to bo seen 
at present. 

't 

The fourth passage consists of verses 807-821: 

*Tar Sts*? vr i 

IT II <■ II 
TT Iri RbT^jjfVRt?q^T I 

II <So< II 

^ wfiroi^!] i 

oi|jp: || <:o^ || 

nvnrwr i 

?t«tt gyT ii t \ o ii 

srrfoft ^tfaerRvid srfR Rg i 

R*vrf^T4^[^] a it(V] vsh, ii t % % ii 
«?r i 

?r 5r^RTf^rpR(?) % ^5ri«i ii <s ? * » 

3> qmr% q«rr i 

^kmFTT:[^nn] srt^r: ii <js* it 

w jmhrmm fR m srfcWT trt i 

?r?ufrif^?4 ^ grfe wn n t s» u 

jRsTuVRvften xf err[g] ?r«n g$hrr fisir i 

«T^t: II .... 

at sjrt gift: (?) i 

w{^]«N?[^]qnr^ gt smrx ii <s m ii 


^5R 
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sng$*# ?Tsnt?r; n u 


snifter <* ft*rt TT^^fhrf^PTt^rt: i 
s sforfrf] ^ 5P9T ii * s < ii 


srmr?; toIr: i 

sn>^ irgf W i f^Kfc : n <j ^ 11 

7T3IJn?TT^?Tf^ xT ^ % ^’j[ , j]£ I 

r[^l3ji]^3^3f 5 T KRcR ?Rt ^T: || e^o || 

Wraro j^srera^fij 1 

15f«TTRft3R5i H 4*% || 


The same story is told in the Kumurapdlacarita pp. 264, £. 


87. Prabandhacintamani pp. 216, 219, 231, 232, 238. Jinamandana repeat* the accounts 
of his predecessors and gives us nothing new of importance, except that, on p. 282, he ibrings the 
number of restorations made by Kumarapala up to 16,000. 


88. Tho minister Yas'odliavala is mentioned in the colophon at the bottom of a MS. of the 
Kalpaourni, Kiolhorn, Report, App., p. 11. Somes'vara in the Prasasti ( Kirtilcaumudi App. A., 
pp. 5 and 14, verso 35 ) tells us of Yas'odliavala, the Paramara prince of Candravati and Acalagadh’ 
that he fought with Kumarapala against Malva and killed king Ballala. The Prabhdvakacaritm 
knows that ho was placed upon the throne by Kumarapala after the sentence of his uncle Vikramasimha. 
Vikramasimha is not mentioned by Somes'vara, but, on the other hand, he is mentioned ii k the 
Dvyda’rayamahdlcduya. The princes of Candravati were not very powerful, and were vassals of the 
Caulukyas in the 12th and 13th centuries. It is therefore not improbable that Yas'odliavala was for a 
time Kumarapala’s Pradhan. About Kapardin, see, for instance, Prabandhacintamani pp. 226-230; 
according to tho Prabandhahosa, p. 102, he was a Paramara-Rajput. 

89. Unfortunately I am not in a position to make quite exact statements as to the extent of 
this work, as I have only been able to see a few extracts, - the Jainardmayana printed in Calcutta 
the Paris'iftaparvan published by H. Jacobi in the Bibliotheca Indica, and the MS. of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, which contains the eighth Parvan. The MS. of the Deccan College, No. 47, Coll, 
of 1874176 , in which ths Parvans I, II, IV are missing, is written upon 715 leaves, & with 15 line on 
a side. The Cambay-Bhandar contains palm-leaf MSS. of Parvan I ( Peterson, First Rep., p. 87 ), II 
(Peterson, First Rep., p. 19), III ( Peterson, First Rep. A., p. 11, Third Rep A p 124) VII 
( Peterson, First Rep. A., p. 23, Third Rep., A„ p. 145 ), VIII ( Peterson, First Rep. A. p 34 Third 

A., p, 144) X (Peterson, First Rep. A., p. 35) and of the Paris'iataparvan (Peterson, 

, . Rep., p, 35 ). Jinamandana’s account is to be found in the Kurmrapalacarita p. 235, line 16 
and is probably approximately correct. 


t 90. I discovered this work (see Report on S. MSS. 1879/80, pp. 2,5) in a MS., where it follows 
the text of the Sanskrit Dvyae'rayaJcavya. As regards other MSS., see Peterson, Third Rep. p. 19 
and Kielhorn, Report for 1880181, p. 77, No. 374. It contains only 950 s’lolcas together with the 
Commentary. Quotations from it are to be found in Jinamandana, Kumarapalacarita p. 194. The 
latter are the only parts of the little work, which are now available to me. 

91. See Bdhtlingk and Rieu, Abhidhdnacintdmani p, VII. 


92. [The verses in question, 
1875177, read:- 


according to my copy from No. 702, Deccan College Collection, 


13 


tftti sirrN gfa fo u ii 


i 

i ii 
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sw&fsrt] gprermrt rasst** i 
smwrr <r«nfa 3 gsrfH 5TT«ar^TP^r^ 

?r*n5r& f^ «n^mi^F(% u * it 

Compare also Th. Zachariae, Beitrage xur indischen Lexicographic, pp. 75 ff, I do not think 
that Hemacandra wrote the beginning of the Commentary himself; Zachariae declares this to be possible. 

93. There are MSS. of this work with a Commentary by Mallisena, in the Deccan College 
Collection 1872173, Nos. 195-196; 1873/71 No. 286; 1880JS1, No. 413. ’ I am unable to say any¬ 
thing in detail about the work, as I have now no copy of it with me. 

94. As regards Ramacandra’s Raghuvilapa, see my Report on the Search for S. MSS. 1874j7o 

There is one copy of the work in the Deccan College Collection 1S75/77, No. 760. The Colophon of the 
Nirbhayabhima is given in Peterson’s first Report, App. I, p. 80. Ramacandra seems to havo mixed 

himself up jwfth the intrigues about the succession to the throne, ( page II) at the end of Kumarap&la’a 

reign, and to have worked against Kumarapala’s nephew Ajayapala. When, however, Ajayapala came 
to the throne, he caused him, as Merutunga ( Prabandhacintamani p. 248 ) relates, to be roasted 
alive on a copper plate. Yas'as'candra is mentioned in the Prabhdvakaearitra XXII, 746; Prabandha- 
cintamani p. 206, p. 223; and Kumdrapdlacarita p. 188; Balacandra and Gunacandra in the Knmdra- 
palacarita p. 283; see also above, page 57. In the Brhajjnanakosa at Jesalmir there are fragments 
of s'm-Rdmacandra-Dunacandraviracitd svopajna-DravydlarhkdratiJed. After the trtvyonkaprahds'ah 
stands the date Sam vat 1202. Merutunga, ( Prabatidhacinidmani p. 230 ) relates an anecdote about 
Udayacandra, which may possibly have a historical basis. Once, we are told, he was reading the 
Yogas'dstra to the king in the presence of his teacher. When he came to the verse, III, 105 : 

I he repeated the last words several times. Hemacandra asked him whether there 
was anything wrong in the MS. He answered that, according to the grammar, it should read 
as enumerations of the limbs of animals took the singular ending in the Dvandva. Thereupon his 
teacher praised him. All the MSS. have the singular in the passage in question, and the Commentary 
refers to the Grammar according to which the same is inquired. As regards Udayacandra’s explanation 
of his teacher’s Grammar, see Note 34. 

95. The first verse is to be found in the Prabandhacintamani, pp. 216-217, and Prabhavaka - 
caritra XXII, 701; the second in the Prabandhacintamani p. 223 and Prabhdvakaearitra XXII, 
765; the third in the Prabandhacintamani p. 224 and Kumdrapdlacarita p. 188. Tho Dandaka 
is mentioned in the Prabandhacintamani p. 238 and the half-verse which completes tho one begun 
by the minister Kapardin, on p. 228. The description of the way in which Kumarapala fulfilled the 
twelve Jaina vows, is given in the Kurildrapalacarita, pp. 187-213. 

96. Prabandhako?a pp. 99-100: 

y uwad wift sromn* i 1 qw fSr^g: i 

jN snu jrurPr Tsrq; SfF srfeqr srlt ?r?rrfir qsrwt Jrqwri g snwft qqrat tr ffrm 

*nrr ^ i rtstt i hi i sftjrjjfa: qaft 

i i i ^ qrsri f^rT: q^r; a t gvwft nft- 

i i straw rat i ay n ten ft i ret: qqraV 

t smt^ i sratfePT i 

^nn#qqp?t J vr SHsWsKtH| 1 

*n[f] wFrarftr I f^-rr; i i ©mjjwaiN g q pffonflf it 

Jinamauijan&'s version is to be found jp the Kw^rapdlacariia, pp. 155 ffi 
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97. Prabandhacintdmani, p. 233 and pp, 234-35. Both the stories stand in a reverse order 
in the Kumdrapdlacarita, pp. 190 and 191. 

98. Prabhavaleaoaritra XXII, 703 ff.; Prabandhacintdmani, p. 237; Kumdrapdlacarita, 
pp. 246 f. 

99. Prabandhacintdmani, pp. 240; PrabandhaJcoea, pp. 112 ff.; Kumdrapdlacarita 

pp. 268 ff. 1 


100. Kuriidrapdlacar ila, p. 267. 

101. PrabhdvaJmcaritra XXII, 731 ff; Prabandhacintdmani, pp. 223 £; Kumdrapdlacarita 

pp. 188 f. ’ 

102. Prabandhacintdmani, pp. 243 f.; Prabandhalcosa, pp. 100 f.; Kumdrapdlacarita. 
pp. 156 ff and 272 ff. 


103. Tho first story is found in the Kumdrapdlacarita, pp. 213 f. The second one, which 

stands on pp. 267 f., at the end of the work, is in close relation to the Brahmin-legend about 
S'ankaracarya and Hemaciirya, communicated by K. Forbes, Rds Mala, pp. 155 f. The latter is probably 
only an adaptation of the Jaina legend in the Brahmin spirit. ' 

104. Prabhavalcacaritra XXII, 710 ff; Kumdrapdlacarita, pp. 236 f. By ordinary palm- 
trees, the Phoenix sylvestris or Khar jura, which is common in Western India, is probably meant; by 
tile S'ritdlas, the specimens of the Borassus flabelliformis, rarer in Gujarat, are probably meant. 

105. Prablidvakacaritra XXII, 769, ff. The remaiming Prabandhas, too, maintain that. 
Kumarapala presented Iris kingdom to Hemacandra. The motive for this is, however, given differently. 

106. Kumdrapdlacarita, p. 146. 

107. Kumdrapdlacarita , pp. 211-223. At the end of the work, on p. 279, there is a further 
list of Birudas, which diverges in many points. 

108. Prablidvakacaritra XXII, 850 f.; Prabandhacintdmani, pp. 237 f.; Prabandhakosa, 
pp. 102 ff and p. 112; Kumdrapdlacarita, p. 243 and p. 279. 


109. Prablidvakacaritra XXII, 852-53; Prabandhacintdmani pp. 244/.; Kumdrapdlacarita, 
pp. 286 ff As Jinamandana s account of the manner of Kumarapala’s death may possibly contain 
historical elements, it may be given in full. It runs ( on pp. 284 f.) as follows: 

mn 3T3^%f|3 wwg wdt 3T3ff 

{33'H-siu. I %3 W3T 3TT333T3SI: *3f f%3T'TfT?gf^^i 35)31531 3ftSTCTT33- 

i ^ =3 3r ^ff ferarr: i smrsaft ^ fa3i- 

5TF3T I.3T3[3]^ ?T3[>t] 3T33; *T?T- 

*j3% i ^3 53T srr.i ^rt^sjr 35 ! ^3j %ht 3 t- 

n?rt3?rp3Ti 

$3*3T f^^rfoT3T: 

**1^1 srfrT3T^3T S[f^3T: fift: | 

33T3[t33T3] Jrf^tfwiqfMvr: Hftfcr ^tf^3 
3>§*3 ?53333T 3f^ f3$3T3Tft 33^ II 

^/|4 ^hmhi 33T ^3T3^T3t 3^ *ITO C T^3t4l/ 7T*3 fj?3T $3T*ff f>3{|<>3 i q : 

^ 35^3 3 55 5 33 q<fl 33 U33 | 

*^TTF3^T «*• 3??^ ^T[3]5T^Tf3^br^ - 

^53T3I3 5T «3[e3]e3tt«(Uld|*^ || 

The omitted line contains a hopelessly mutilated Prakrit verse. 
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it 

Kumudeandra 

ft 

Kumudacandra 

a 

>j 

a 

44 

a 

aftar 

it 

after 

it 

16 

ft 

39 

a 

date 

a 

data 

tt 

18 

t> 

26 

it 

matrics 

if 

metrics 

it 

20 

19 

33 

99 

purturbed 

a 

perturbed 


23 

ft 

25 

ft 

Mahavlra 

99 

Mahavlra 

a 

26 

it 

29 

tt 

seventeenth 

ft 

seventh 

a 

27 

last line 

it 

materials of 

ft 

metrical 

ft 

33 


if 

tt 

as 

ft 

above 


»> 35 after line 13 add: indicate that Hemacandra had always been in con¬ 


nection with Udayana’s family. Thus all the Prabcmdhas 


it 

£6 

line 

11 

after 

the Court-Pandit 

add 

of J ayasimha 

it 

ti 

99 

13 

for 

parhaps 

read 

perhaps 

a 

37 

ti 

41 

ti 

rediated 

ft 

radiated 

t> 

45 

it 

41 

it 

Tribhuvanpala... 

99 

Tribhuvanapala... 

it 

47 

tt 

13 

tt 

after 

99 

before 

it 

49 

it 

33 

tt 

Pramdnamimdmsd 

99 

Pramdnamimdmsd 

it 

50 

99 

8 

it 

signature 

ft 

colophon 

tt 

51 

tt 

18 

it 

merchant 

tt 

merchants 

tt 

» 

tt 

20 


“Scholar” 

99 

“scholars” 

tt 

52 

ll. 

6 &29 „ 

Kunte^vari 

tt 

Kante^vari 

ft 

&» 

w Jr+- ' ' 

it 

19&22 „ 

Dahala 

it 

Dahala 

tt 

54 

i. 

15 

tt 

Kunte^vari 

tt 

Kantegvarl 

ti 

56 

l. 

2 

tt 

register 

99 

registers 

tt 

tt 

it 

6 

99 

title 

*9 

titles 

it 

J 9 

99 

16 

99 

king Dahala 

99 

king of Dahala 


N. B .—As mentioned in the Preface, I am thankful to Professor Dr. M. Winternit 2 
for indicating the misprints in this essay, 

M. P. 
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